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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co , and Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to sEVENTY- 
Five Zessons of one hour each per term. 


Musical Library open to 
cured. Tuition exceptionall 


pate. Situations, etc., pro- 
ow. Four terms of ten weeks 


, ning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 
12 E. TOURJEE, Director 


KINDERGARTEN, 


And Training School for Kindergarten 
Teachers. 

The Training School for Kin Teachers, with a 
Model Kindergarten and Intermediate Class, reopens No- 
vember 1, at 1266 and 1268 Broadway, between Thirty- 
second and Thirty-third streets. 

Pror. JOHN KRAU 
Mrs. KRAUS-BOELTE, § 

N. B.—Mrs. KRAUS-BOELTE isa pupil and co-worker 
of Froebel’s widow, with an experience of seventeen years in 
. Germany, England, and America; and Pror. KRAUS a 
disciple of the Pestalozzi Diesterweg Froebel School, for 
many years connected with the Bureau of Education in 
Washington, D. C. 
An ex” ~“gnced and skillful teacher of music will give class- 

the Piano in the Intermediate Class, accord- 
om. 


52 zz 


School Furniture. 
DESKS and SEATS 


UNEQUALED FOR 
Comfort and Durability. 

MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
E. B. BRIDGMAN, 


157 Washington St, BOSTON. 52 
Teachers’ Bibl 
‘ PRICES 
Limp Morocco,—Ruby...... 4 00 
Stiff Morocco,— 400 
Kid-lined 4 00 
Limp 9 00 
Limp Moroceoy— 7000000002 00 
Morocco,— “ ... 4 00 
Kid-lined Flaps— 00 
For sale F. CUMMINGS, 
NV. EB. Branc. m. Tract te 
49 23 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


om tae will retain one-h $5000 
nce on time. Pro worth Refer t 
F. Mean, 17 Court Street, Boston, ry 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


EcLecrie MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 


Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PaTTEN. 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuaptn. 51 2z 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. _ 


CA4BLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Stronc, D.D. 
DEBURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 
COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
4 dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


H taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. The University 
no mage prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 60 cents by the publisher, Cuartes W. 
Sever, Cambridge, Mass. 47 ™ 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, ey N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HewarD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lanesron, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
ign, lil. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
GE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
COLLEGE, Galesb Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, ress 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’ t. 


LAFAaIETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YOUNGMAN. 


MABIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- | ——— 


# pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen furnished. Address 
osert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL be: 


LLEGE 
F CINCINNATI 
for circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D. 
EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars ayd information 
address Prof. C. 1. Panpss, 426 East street. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGrrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia, _ : 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


OHIO. 
29 m 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
iege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Staey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. KNnex- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 zz 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. LL. D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHanpver, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


W 4Anaen ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 


tific Schools. L. S. BurRBANK, Prin. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
APAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. w. LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaupine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 


(QUSHING ACADEMY, (Ashburnham, Mass.) The 
Winter term opens January 5, 1876. For particulars 
address Epwin Pierce, Principal. _ 49 ¢ 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N.Y : 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. Suorrs, A.M., Princ. 


CQBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. mu 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the“ ‘tific School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mo -, Principal. 
REENWICH AC” 4° a, East Greenwich, R. 1. 
Preparatory Der « Boston University. Prepares 
students of bot any college.” First-class Musica! 
and Commq iments. Address Rev. F. D. BLAKES- 
10 
«~GERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALbert B. Warxuins, Ph. D. zz 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 


pursuits. C. B. Superintendent. 9 

M*stIe VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Gir Parental 

care and th instruction. Address Captain J. K. 


BucKLyN, A. M. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. $1 zz 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 
Scientific. Address La Koy F. 


courses of study: Poagnentern, Jollegiate, Literary, and 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. W. An 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fower, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prol. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Tec Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., “ 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Sen. b, LLD., D 
College aw— Hon. e H. Boot! .» Dean. 
College of Medicine ” WS Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
A.M., Principal. 


P atory School — Rev. H. F. Fi 
Cc. of Music—Oscar A. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


De ts organized : 
Goll. of Lib’l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macit1, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Ss lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 
mi FTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
T Boston). E. H. Carex, President.” For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’ ] College, 


li Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical M. H. BucKHAM, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
U catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Stitt, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 


Three courses of study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


LE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
sformation address F. B. Daxter, Secretary. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
WV Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
HILL SEMINARY, for Ladies, 


Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. V. (on-the-Hudson). 
For aa address C. C. WeTsg.t, Prin. and Prop’r. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxety,Ph.D. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
or Young 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. —512z 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BrRAGDON, Principal. 4622 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location ; beauti 
ail departments thoroughly sustained; a twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalogue. “Kairos Prof. H. 

. Greene, Principal. 15 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
Wrst: COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


information and new circular for 1876, apply to Miss 
Si zz 


Apa L. Howarp, President. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 


partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of al) 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Psrersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
ded to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 


and 
F. 


The Celebrated BOOK SLATES. 
SILICATE 


for SLATE or Leap 
Pencit ; —ado ted 
US for the last SIX YEARS by the 
pe Cis of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and | 

y\itles, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores | 


and Stationers keep them (st N. Y. SILI “ATE | 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fa Shurch. | 

-» 191 Fulton corner of Church. | 
Catalogues free; to Teacuers. 


THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May 
September. Address the President, J. 
Hurst, D.D. adison, N. Je 


YACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
; hak Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Prof. J. A. 


BENTON. 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 2%: Columbus Ave., Boston. S22 


, ICROSCOPES for Botany and all appliances, 
made to order or on hand. see ge Profs. Gray 
(Williams). 


Harvard), Eaton (Yale), T: 
» PAUL ROESSLER, Haven, Coit. 


School which places the dest private instruction in all de- | tion, 


RIFFIN, Prest. Si zz 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior te the very best schools. 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 35 m 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sressins, A.M. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 

The Winter term of this family and day school for 
both sexes will begin Wednesday, Jan 5, 1876 Address 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, 512z 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College 
_ Providence, kK. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 1o cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 


3422 
W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 

Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
QONNEcTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. The 
naar Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 

or catalogue, address, at New Britai 
27 I. N. CARLETO » Principal. 


zODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, RL 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course has been established for special classes of students. 
———- for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their intention of teaching in the bhi 
schools of Rhode Island. Address, for Circular or informa- 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

idence, R. I. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, . 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 

. Kor Both Sexes. 

For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 

For Ladies only. 

For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 

Warr NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 17th. 

sia W. Dickinson, Pri ipa 
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OR SALE.—TWo SCHOOL BUILDINGS,— mS P 
one for Boys, one for Girls ; brick Mansard roof “ere 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 


Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics ' 
John H. Van A 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., P’ 

J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., ., Geology and Paleentol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 

Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or 
viz: — I. Civil Il. Mining Engineering; 111. 

a ogy and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
. There is a pre tory year for 
ersens not can- 


instruc- 
perannum. For 

jal students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the Scheol. 


CHANDLER. Dean of the Facute 
PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R./. 
Fall Term of sixth School year first. Monday 
33 "ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


DUSTLESS! 


Japanese Crayons! 


Better than Steatite! Cheaper than Chalk! 


Strong language, but we mean what we say. Send rocents 
for sample by mail. Give them a trial, and if you desire to 
continue their use (which we do not doubt), we will see that 
you are supplied by your own bookseller, or will make terms 
with you direct. Ten cents is a small price to pay for per- 
manent exemption from that school-room nuisance and fruit- 
ful source of ill health, the dust of common chalk crayons. 


HADLEY BROS. & KANE, 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
322 63 & 65 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable consi 
tions, combined with the cheagness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the cases being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 


half, w brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
No. 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ fo.15 
“36 x two .20 
“ 5—6%,x two — -25 


A liberal will made for introduction in 
schools. Sample copies wi furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thi 


twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Dictative Ex- 
making it the most economical and useful tablet for 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Zibyary Books. 


“ Of the more solid 


History of the Civil War in America. 


BY THE COMPTE DE PARIS. 


Translated, with the Author's approval, by L. F. Tasistro. 


Edited by Henry Coppee, LL.D. Vol. I.; with Maps 


and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


“Cannot but prove most valuable and interesting to Amer- 


ican readers. I find it very good indeed.””—Gen. Sherman. 


“It becomes continually clearer that this is destined to be 


the received history of the war.’’—A ¢/antic Month. 

* His insight into Amencan institutions is remarkable. .. - 
His judgments are strikingly frank and candid... It makes a 
narrative of absorbing interest ’’— 7he Congregationa/ist. 

“*It is so superior to all those preceding it that there is not 
one in America or Europe worthy to be placed in the same 
class.”"—London Saturday Review. 

“We advise all Americans to read it carefully and judge 
for themselves if ‘the future historian of our war,’ of whom 
we have heard so much, be not already arrived in the Compte 
de Paris.”"— The Nation (N. Y.) 


CANON KINGSLEY’S 
LECTURES AMERICA. 


EDITED BY MRS. KINGSLEY. 
Published by arrangement. 12mo, tinted paper, cloth, $1.25. 


* Models of scholarly erudition and graceful style.”— 
N.Y. World. 

_ “Can be read in the study with even more delight than 
listened to in the public hall.—PAd/a. /nguirer. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
J. H. COATES & CO., Publishers, 
50 ac PHILADELPHIA. 


Pay as You go, Get what You buy, Slop when you chose 
Common Sense and Fair Play 


— 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Do not Insure your life ti!] you have examined the 
-PLANS devised by SHerrparp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


from the “ Reserve” or cay part, which latter is held 

merely for accumulation. This Society recognizes the Poli- 

cyholder as owner of the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on the 

po of uniform annual Premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
ed surrender value for every year in cash; or it will furnish 

the —— of Life Assurance at actual current cost for 

death-claims and expenses of management, each year by 

itself, renewable at the close of any year without further 

medical examination. 

These Plans are indorsed leading Actuaries and State 

Commissioners, and also by The Society for the Promotion 

of Life Assurance among Clergymen. 

Special Rates for Teachers and Ministers 

of all Denominations. 

GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. Sr 


SILICATE 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


& A suitable Brush, 75 cta. 
in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 


Sent by ex 
do well with 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skil] can make a lect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and givea 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors. 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Cat 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, 


To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 


habits, it is one of the very best means of lizi i 
culation, quieting the nerves, 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing 


under the 
M. BROWNING, Proprietor 


i it is one of the most valuable 
for a gift."—Pudblishers’ Weekly, New York. 


This Society separates the Insurance part of the Premium ite 


prompt r to the TE 
They . Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of mg 


THE 
Franklin Series 


READERS: 


THE 


HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST! 


This Entire Series 
just adopted for the 
Boston Schools. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & T/LESTON, Publishers, 
51 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


izsth VOLUME, 


THE MOST EMINENT AU- 
thors of the day, such as Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max 
Muller, Prof. Huxley, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyndall, 
R. A. Proctor, Frances Power 


Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thacker- 
ay, Jean Ingelow, Geo. Mac- 
Donald, Wm. Black, Anthony 
Trollope, R. D. Blackmore, 
A Matthew Arnold, Henry Kings- 
ley, Thomas Carlyle, W. W. 
Story, Robert Buchanan, tennyson, Browning, 
and many others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1876 it will furnish to its readers the productions of 
the foremost authors, above named and many others, 
embracing the Serial and Short Stories of the 

LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 


and an amount unapproached yf any other periodical in 
the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific matter 
of the day, from the pens of the leading Essayists, Sci- 
entists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, repre- 
senting every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

Tue Livine Ack (in which ** EVERY SATURDAY” 
has been merged), is a weekly magazine giving more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column, octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Infermation, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the 


pens of 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

“Tt reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.”—PAda- 
lphia Inquirer. 

With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, Ristery, pon, and science of 
the day.”"— The Methodist, New York. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.”’—7he Nation. 
* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”’ 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

‘*A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

Fairly without a rival.” —Congregationalist, Boston. 
‘*The best periodical in America ’’—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

** Indispensable to every one whe desires a thorough com- 

pendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the lit- 

erary world.’’—Boston Post. 

on Ought to find a place in every American Home.’’—J. FY. 

4a? N ow is the time to subscribe, beginning with the Vew 
and Year. fr 

UBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free 9 tage: 
or for $10.50 THe LivinG AGg and either one 
ican $4.00 Monthlies (or Harfer’s Weekly or Bazar, or 
A fppleton’s Fournal, weekly) will be sent for a year, doth 
postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THe Livinc AGg and Scribner’s Sz. 
Nicholas. Address 
51b LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


THE WESTERN 


Sournal of Education 


IS THE UNION OF 


The Chicago Teacher 


AND 


The Minnesota Teacher. 


Is devoted to the general promotion of the interests of 
education. Has no special educational hobbies to ride, but 
continually favors educational progress. To this end it is 
open to a proper presentation of any question that has an 
educational bearing. It has an ideal concerning all educa- 
tional interests, and works for its realization by every grade 
of school in the land. It respectfully and earnestly solicits 
the advice and support of teachers and school-officers, and 
of all others who are interested in the success of public 


education. 
JOHN W. BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Published Monthly, at $1.50 a year, in advance, 


CLUB RATES.—Three copies, each $1.35. Six copies, 
each $1.25. Ten copies, each $1.20. Spediiten copies, 15 


cts. Remittances may be made by draft or Post-office order. 


ACHER 


WANTING SITUATIONS 
can apply, in or by letter, to 


16 Hawley Pp! Boston, and receive 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, for 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton's Ceogranbical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,” ‘ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the aus nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful corner he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for ane 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

sical, Industrial, and a al Geography 
State in the Union. ’ Designed as a Class book tor Inter. 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 
*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these phies. A copy of the ‘ ELEMENTARY 

GgocraPpHy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the CompLetTse GroGRAPHY”’ on if desired 
examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 

pages sent free on applicati 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the ScigncE oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grin and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is.thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the handsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

‘ 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 8 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The ——— Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on appiication. 


White's Progressing Art Studies, 


Mr. Wuite has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far ss cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 


of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /n- 
dustrial, Landscape, Animal, and 
Drawing, &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 


designated as follows: 
A Lines and their Combinations.... Price 60 cents. 
B Cubic Diagrams... Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ........+.+++++: Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
mewn uestions for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” ‘A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,* Tus EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 185 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


Knight, Adams & C 
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Practical vs. Theoretical. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


There is, perhaps, no stage of thought more unfa- 
vorable to real progress, provided one rests in it, than 
that which has for its countersign the formula of 
“Either —or.” Its vocabulary is made up of words 
arranged in couples. Each word is exactly defined as 
being that which the other is not, and so if anything 
does not seem to belong to one category, it must with- 
out question fall into the other. For instance, every 
thing which is not a part of the ego, as the philosophers 
say, must be a part of the zon ego. It is true that this 
is a necessary stage of thought. We teachers feel a 
sense of satisfaction, and the pupil heaves a sigh of 
relief when, plunged in the uncertain mazes of a sen- 
tence, he at last grasps the one joyful certainty—that 
whatever words do not belong to the subject must be- 
long to the predicate. 

It is well for him that he has arrived so far. He 
must be able to separate, before he can combine ; but 
we certainly ought ourselves to have emerged from this 
dual stage of thinking to one of the living unity. 

There are no two words which are in educational 
writings, oftener set thus, as opposed to each other, than 
the two which stand at the head of this article. We are 
asked for practical suggestions. Parents object to hav- 
ing their children study Latin, for instance, on the 
ground that it is “not practical,” and all the remarks 
that we encounter based on this distinction, covertly 
imply that the theoretical may be very good to while 
away a leisure hour, or to excite discussion; but the 
practical after all is the one desirable thing,—the only 
real thing. 

Now reduced to the simplest form, what is it that 
people wish when they make such remarks? They 
want us simply to tell them exactly what to do, one 
thing after another. They wish us to furnish them 
programmes of recitation, for example, made out, and 
calculated to a minute, for the whole school session ; 
and when this is done, it has still some of the taint of 
the theoretical about it, for it simply says that from 9:00 
to 9:30, A.M., there is to be a recitation in arithmetic. 
We must go farther; we must, as in the first books 
published in this country on what is called object teach- 
Ing, give exactly what the teacher is to say, and the 
question she is to ask. This, however, is still incom- 
plete without the answers of the pupil, in order to show 
how the teacher practically meets difficulties. Accord- 
ingly, having now really struck the practical vein, the 
lesson reads in this way: 

Teacher (holding an apple in right hand) .—“ How 
many of you see this?” 

Children all raise right hand. 


halves.) 

Leacher—“ What have I done?” 

Children—“ You have cut the apple.” 

7:—* How many things had I at first?” 

Ch.—* One thing.” 

T:—“ What have I now?” 

Ch.—“ You have two things.” 

7:—* Are these two things equal or unequal in size?” 

Ch.—* They are equal.” 

7.—“ Bach of these is a half. When I cut an apple’ 
into two equal parts, each of the parts is called a half.” 

Ch.—(Repeat, ad nauseam.) 

Any teacher who attempts to follow out such exam- 
ples, and we all have large educational books full of 
them, begins to have a vivid realization of the actual 
force of the words of the old hymn: 


“As body when the soul is fled, 
As lifeless trunks, decayed and dead.” 


If she has any life in her, and any earnestness, she 
works herself out of this, and into some better way of 
her own. If she has not, she becomes a faithful, but 
an utterly useless incumbrance in the schoolroom. 

But let us escape from this stifling atmosphere of the 
so-called practical reduced to the point of absurdity. 
What is the matter with it? The fact that we have 
arrived at a negative result, algebraically speaking, 
shows only that we have assumed some absurd premise, 
and this premise is solely and simply the assuming that 
what is theoretical is not practical, and the reverse. 

Now the truth is, that trying really to help another 
teacher by telling just what we do, is like trying to in- 
crease the dimensions of an oak sapling by pasting 
layers of bark around the trunk. Growth can never 
come in that way; neither can success. 

What young’teachers want is not methods so much 
as principles, and they need to go down for these into 
the region of the so-called theoretical and abstract ; and 
the more theoretical and abstract their work, the more 
broad will be the life which, blossoming alone in ac- 
tions, and methods shall inform everything, and make 
everything alive. I do notmean to say that they should 
not observe other and wiser teachers ; but they should 
do this, thoughtful more all the time of the principles 
which underlie and govern the actions, and even the 
manners, than of the manners or ways themselves. 

Especially does this necessity of abstract work exist 
for the teacher, because education, rightly considered, 
is not an empirical science. It may be well for the 
medical student to observe the exact line cut by the 
knife of the clinical lecturer, as the operation is per- 
formed in the worst cases of disease of the hip-joint. 
Medicine is essentially an empirical science ; but it will 
not do for the student in education to do the same 
thing, and follow in the same way. He must go down 
for principles. Out of the region of abstract thinking, 
can alone come the power to grapple successfully with 
the practical problems which lie all through his work. 
His highest function is to mould convictions, not to 
convey opinions ; nor can he ever step off this basis, or 
lose sight of this aim, without falling into the weakness 
of arbitrariness and self-will. But this moulding of 
conviction through which he practically overcomes diffi- 
culties, can come only of theoretical work, and he alone 
is practical who is theoretical. 

Let then the educational student who does not see 
clearly how to overcome daiiy practical difficulties, give 
up the vain attempt to conquer by direct attack. Such 


an effort was made by Hercules, but his strength was of 


Teacher (holding up a sharp knife).—“I am now|no avail before the life of the Hydra. Let him take 
going to cut this apple.” (Cuts carefully in exact|them in flank, or, what would be a better figure, let 


him undermine them by digging down for principles 
and theories, and when he has mastered them, the 
practical difficulties which were once great, will seem 
like toys in the grasp of his toughened thought. 


Reminiscences of pe Old Teacher. 


Mr. Editor :—I yield to your request so far as to give 
you some account of certain years of my life, because I 
think there are things to be told which may be of use to 
other teachers. I was born on the 12th of September, 
1797, in Wells, in the county of York, district of Maine, 
then a part of Massachusetts. My father, a native of 
Hollis, New Hampshire, and a graduate of Cambridge 
in 1784, was a physician, a man of cultivation and taste, 
an excellent Latin scholar, well read in history and 
especially in old English poetry, a good story-teller, and 
a most agreeable companion. These qualities made 
him very attractive. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts had two cir- 
cuits every year into Maine, traveling in their own car- 
riages, and holding a court at York and at Portland. 
The best tavern between these towns was Jefferds’s, a 
short distance from my father’s house, and the judges 
usually spent a night there. As they became acquaint- 
ed with my father, they often passed an evening at his 
house, and I thus had the good fortune to become ac- 
quainted with such men as Judge Jackson and the re- 
porter, Dudley Atkins Tyng,—gentlemen distinguished 
for their character and ability, and no less for the sim- 
plicity and refinement of their manners. 

As my father was a person of great public spirit, he 
was usually chairman of the School Committee, and 
took care that there should always be a well educated 
man as master of the school. Notwithstanding its ex- 
excellence, my elder brother and myself were always, 
after I reached the age of eight years, kept at home 
and set to work as soon as there was anything to be 
done in the garden or on our little farm. I thus gradu- 
ally became acquainted with sowing, weeding and har- 
vesting, and with the seeds, the sprouting and growth 
of all the various roots and stems and blossoms. I 
naturally watched the character, shape, and structure of 
the roots and of the leaves, the formation of the blos- 
soms, their flowering, the calyx, the petals, their times 
of opening, coming to perfection, persistence or falling, 
and the successive changes in the seed-vessels till the 
maturity of the seed of all the plants of the garden and 
the field. I became also familiarly acquainted with all 
the weeds and their roots, and the modes of preventing 
their doing harm. I was getting real knowledge of 
things; I formed the habit of observing. This was 
always valuable knowledge, the use of which I felt 
afterwards when I began to study botany as a science ; 
for, reading the description of a plant, I saw not the 
words of the book, but the roots and stems and leaves 
and flowers and seeds of the plant itself. 

This was valuable, but I made another attainment of 
still greater value. I learned how to use every tool— 
spade and shovel, hoe, fork, rake, knife, sickle, and 
scythe,—and to like to use them. I learned the use of 
all my limbs and muscles and to enjoy using them. 
Labor was never, then nor afterwards, a hardship. I 
was not confined to the garden and field. I had to 
take care of horses, cows, sheep, and fowls, and early 
learned their character and habits, and that to make 
them all safe and kind and fond of me, it was only 
necessary to be kind to them. My father’s garden ex- 
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tended from the house some little distance down to the 
river Mousum, a stream which issued from a little lake 
thirty miles above, and futnished motive power to 
many saw-mills and grist-mills, two of which, and the 
mill-ponds which supplied them, were less than a quar- 
ter of amile below our garden ; and up to the lower one 
came the tide from the sea. 

My brother and I were never obliged to work hard, 
nor for more than five or six hours a day, except in 
times of exigency, such as the threatening of rain 
when the made hay was on the ground. We were led, 
and opportunity was given, to become acquainted with 
the woods and streams and the sea. We were often 
told that, if we would make certain beds or squares per- 
fectly clean, by such a day, we should go with our 
father to Cape Porpoise, to fish for cunners and rock- 
cod, to Little Harbor for sea-trout, or up or down the 
Mousum for pickerel or perch. I thus became gradual- 
ly acquainted with the fresh-water fishes above the 
dams, and those of salt water below. 

We were allowed, at the proper seasons, on similar 
conditions, to join our sisters, in summer, in gathering 
huckleberries or blueberries, on Picwacket Plain, where 
they grew, as they now grow, in the greatest luxuriance. 
In the fall, we went up the Mousum to gather chestnuts, 
over to Harrasicket for shag-barks, along the edges of 
the fields nearer home for hazel-nuts, and to the nearer 
and sometimes the more distant fields for strawberries, 
blackberries and raspberries. 

Early in the morning I drove, or rather accompanied, 
the cows to pasture, half a mile off, and led them back 
at night. I rode the horses to water, and often har- 
nessed and unharnessed them. I have, through life, 
found it a great advantage to know how to do these 
things, and to be able to do them readily myself. 

I had constant opportunities, at all seasons of the 
year, of becoming acquainted with the trees and shrubs 
of the neighborhood—the oaks, beech, birches, maples, 
hickories, pines, spruces, fir, and hemlock, and many of 
the shrubs and flowers. My father told me what stamens 
and pistils were, and that, according to the number and 
position of these, Linnzus had arranged all plants 
into classes and orders. Mr. John Low, a near neigh- 
bor of ours, lent me the first volume of the “ Memoirs 
of the American Academy,” containing Dr. Manassah 
Cutler’s account of the vegetable productions growing 
near Ipswich, Mass. From this, with some other helps, 
I became acquainted with many, indeed most of the 
flowers and other wild plants in our neighborhood, all, 
at least, that Dr. Cutler had described. 

With all these pursuits, my brother and I had hours, 
almost every day, and the whole of rainy days, for read- 
ing and study. I read, with interest, books of travels, 
Carver’s and Bartram’s, Park’s travels in Africa, and 
Bruce’s. I read much of the old poetry of our lan- 
guage—Chaucer’s, Surrey’s, Drayton’s, and still more of 
Cowper, Thompson, Goldsmith, Milton, Young, Gray, 
and others. With what delight did we devour the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and all of Scott’s poems 
as they came out ! 

My brother was then reading Virgil, and I perfectly 
remember one day, when my father came into our room 
to hear him recite his lesson. I got leave to remain. 
My brother read: 

Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.—[Aen. //., 3]; 
and translated, “Immense grief,O Queen, you com- 
mand me to renew.” “No, my dear boy ; that is not a 
translation. Observe that infandum is from for, fari, 
to speak, with the negative iz. Immense is no transla- 
tion of that word. Indeed it is a Latin word, and 
therefore no translation of any word. /mmeéensus means 
unmeasured, Immense is no translation. Then dolorem 
does not mean grief. Eneas felt not grief for what he 
had suffered ;—it gave him pain to call it to mind. 
Then Queen Dido was treating Eneas with the greatest 
attention and respect. She would not command him ; 
she bade him, as we bid one another ‘ good morning,’ or 
to come to dinner. The proper translation is, ‘Un- 


utterable pain, O Queen, thou bidst me to renew.’” 

I then knew scarcely a word of Latin ; but I always 
remembered this lesson as the best lesson I ever learnt. 
I was immediately possessed by the idea and desire of 
studying Latin, and asked my father to let me begin. 
This he did, and set me to study Erasmus, Corderius, 
and others of the old school-books of seventy or eighty 
or a hundred years ago. He did not set me to commit 
to memory anything, but only to find out for myself the 
cases of nouns and adjectives, and the moods and tenses 
of verbs. In this way I went through some volumes of 
prose, and Virgil and parts of Ovid in poetry, though I 
read these with care and thoroughly. He let me go 
through the Greek Testament in a similar way, but de- 
clined to let me go on, as he distrusted his own knowl- 
edge of the Greek language, though I have no doubt, 
from his remembering and often quoting so many of the 
best lines in Sappho and Homer, that he might have 
done it with success. 

When the last ear of corn was husked and the last 
potato in the cellar, I went back to school. The other 
boys, my cousins and playmates, had been in school all 
summer, and were tired of it. I went back with de- 
light, and gave myself to the work earnestly and dili- 
gently. Thus, though I was behind the others in my 
studies, I resumed and pursued them with so much 
zeal that I soon placed myself above many older and 
much brighter, naturally, than myself. 

So great were the advantages of my summer’s em- 
ployments that I have, for many years, had no doubt 
that it would be far better for all the boys in the coun- 
try towns of Massachusetts not to be allowed to go to 
school in the summer, but to educate their muscles and 
form habits of observation and industry by pursuits 
similar to those which it was my privilege and happiness 
to be engaged in. 

I was sent to Dummer Academy, in Byfield, where 
I remained twelve or fourteen weeks, and learned to 
repeat perfectly all that was required of Adams’ Latin 
Grammar and the Gloucester Greek. What made it 
easy was that I knew so much of the languages as in- 
stantly to understand what many of the poor fellows 
there had early committed to memory, of much of the 
meaning of which they had no idea. This experience 
was valuable to me, but what was still more so was 
the acquaintance formed with boys whom I met after- 
wards at Cambridge, with some of whom I opened a 
correspondence which lasted as long as they lived. 

G. B. E. 


LANGUAGE. 


SUBFECT AND PREDICATE. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND JouRNAL is making itself a very 
valuable help to all our schools, and to all friends of 
education. Especially instructive are the articles it 
presents, from time to time, on the subjects of Gram- 
mar, and of Language generally. I have read with 
much interest the one entitled “The Sentence,” in THE 
JourNaL of Dec. 18th. The writer deserves our thanks 
for drawing attention to a matter which is, sometimes, 
not a little perplexing. Whilst agreeing with him in 
his general view, he will permit me to differ from him 
in respect to some of his applications. The rule he 
lays down for determining the parts of a sentence is a 
good one in its purely logical aspect :—The term best 
known to the speaker only, gives us, in general, the 
subject. But it will not do in many other cases where 
there is a predominance of the rhetorical in distinction 
from the definitive. Take his first example: “The 
wages of sin és death.” The writer condemns those 
who say that ‘death’ is the subject, and, therefore, re- 
tain the singular verb. The reason given is, that death 
is supposed to be known to those addressed, but not so 
“its wages or consequences, in any Christian sense.” 
There is truth in this if we regard the sentence as 
strictly a logical definition given in answer to the ques- 


tion, What are the wages of sin, and what is meant by 


the phrase? But it is susceptible of other views. The 
design may be to impress, in which case both terms may 
be taken as equally known or unknown. Or it may be 
that, in its emotional aspect, death is the more un- 
known of the two, more needing something like “the 
wages of sin,” or other startling idea, to bring it home 
to our thoughts. Or the uaknown thing to which the 
writer would call attention, may be the strange connec- 
tion of the two ideas. This emphasis may be given in 
different ways, by selecting one or the other as de- 
manding the stronger notice, and, therefore, the more 
marked position: ‘Death; itis the wages of sin.’ That 
would be one mode when death is chiefly thought of, 
or had been just spoken of before. ‘The wages of sin ; 
they are death.’ This would be another form deter- 
mined by analogous considerations. There might be a 
third, in which sén is the thought demanding the em- 
phasis, whilst the other two are simply auxiliaries to 
such an effect: ‘Sin; its wages aredeath.’ In this case, 
the original, as it stands in its context, would favor the 
view taken by the writer I have ventured to criticise. 
Sin, and its consequences, had been especially spoken 
of in the preceding verse. And this same symmetry is 
preserved in what immediately follows: “ But God’s 
free gift (in distinction from Sin’s hard wages) is 
eternal life.” 

In respect to Ps. xviii, 11 (12), I cannot so easily 
agree with him: “ His pavilion round about Him were 
dark waters and thick clouds of the skies’—as our 
translators have given it. “ Everybody,” says the 
writer, “knows what waters and clouds are ; nobody is 
presumed to know what the pavilion of God is.” How 
then, we might ask, can he realize the fitness of the 
description, so as to be moved by it? The reader must 
be supposed to have a sympathetic knowledge, or clair- 
voyance en rapport, to some extent, with that of the 
poet ; or he could not relish the “ poetical description” 
which the writer admits it to be, though without seem- 
ing to draw from it, as we think, the proper inferences. 
For it is just that which makes the difference. It is, 
in truth, a description, not a logical premise or defini- 
tion ; and the prominence of an object in the picture, 
not the degree of exact knowledge in respect to it, de- 
termines its pictorial place and value. In other words, 
it is emotional, rather than logical. Suppose they had 
been looking at an actual thunderstorm, such a black 
nimbus as is pictured, in Job xxxvi, 29, and which 
some commentators have regarded as a veritable ac- 
companiment of this sublime psalm, then the “dark 
waters” and “thick banks of the skies” would rise into 
that pictorial prominence which would make them the 
poetical subject. These awful clouds! they are God’s 
pavilion, his covert, his tabernacle. This is not a de- 
traction from the theological idea. Pavilion, clouds, 
and all, are subservient to a higher theme ; but, as re- 
lated to each other, they are equally subject, equally 
predicate, according to the stand-point of view. And 
this is in accordance with the spirit of the Hebrew, 
especially as it shows itself in the sacred poetry. ‘There 
are here no logical copulas; the omission leaving the 
thought, and what, in such cases, is of the very essence 
of the thought, namely, the feeling or emotion, subject- 
ively free. 

It is not easy to distinguish this from Ps. xcvii, 
2: “Clouds and darkness are round about Him.” As 
given in our translation, it is seemingly an adjective or 
adverbial predicate. But it would have been more lit- 
erally rendered as a noun: “Clouds and darkness are 
His surroundings.” Still the force would not have been 
effected, either logically or rhetorically. The meaning 
is the same as in Ps. xviii, 11, and we have as good a 
knowledge of God’s “circuits,” or “surroundings,” as 
we have of his “ pavilion,” which is only another name 
for them. The “ clouds and darkness” make the grand 
emotional subject in both cases, 


I am not quite satisfied that “our translators were in 
fault,” or that they wronged either truth or good taste 


in their rendering of Prov. xxxi, 25: “Strength and 
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honor are her clothing.” Here again, it may be said, 
there is no logical statement, nor anything that has the 
look of a definition, implying a deeper knowledge of 
one term than of the other. It is a description, a pic- 
ture, a bringing together ina tableau, of striking images. 
It is designed, not so much for knowledge, as for the 
production of emotion, or admiration. Hence the 
order, and mode of expression, and choice of terms, 
and signs of emphasis, are to be so arranged, both in 
the original and in the translation, as to produce these 
effects. Even euphony is not to be disregarded when 
it contributes to this end. The context, too, is to be 
considered, as was maintained in regard to Romans 
vi, 23. The mention of “fruit” in the verse above, 
and of the “free gift” in what immediately follows, 
fixes an emphasis on the word “wages,” irrespective of 
any mere logical forms. In verse 22 (of Prov. xxxi), 
the translators have preferred the other order: “ Her 
clothing és purple and fine linen.” They were gov- 
erned, unconsciously perhaps, by the mention of “ ¢ap- 
estry” in the first clause. As something to be distin- 
guished from it, “ clothing”’ becomes prominent. The 
whole chapter, however, being a description, or enumer- 
ation, of virtues, the other thought, and the other mode 
of expression (at least for the translators) resume their 
predominance in v, 25: “Strength and honor ;” they 
are her clothing. “Strength and honor” (as distin- 
guished from other virtues) are her outward robing: 
suggesting the thought of modesty, or some more sub- 
jective excellence, as her inward adorning. I may be 
following some of my own fancies here, but it shows 
how purely subjective is our guidance in determining 
matters of this kind. It is the best that I can follow, 
although it may expose me to the writer’s charge of 
,‘talking loosely about the most vital things in lan- 
guage.” May we not suppose that it was meant to be 
so, especially in respect to the descriptive and the 
emotional? The impressiveness of the picture is en- 
hanced under the different lights. There is thus pre- 
sented a greater variety, a greater fullness, both of 
thought and feeling, all of which was meant to be em- 
braced in the proper inspiration of the passage. To 
this the omission of the verbal copula, as before allud- 
ed to, greatly contributes: “ Strength and honor, her 
clothing.” The two ideas are simply put together, and 
so left as to produce the most vivid impression. 

It presents a nice question for debate. I hope the 
writer will not regard me as a a captious critic, but 
rather as one having a common aim with himself in 
promoting the best views of education. 

TayYLeR Lewis, 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


It is important that this system of weights and meas- 
ures should be taught in our schools. It is not yet 
used to any extent in common business transactions, 
but its use for such purposes is legalized, and the time 
Is coming when the change must be made. A prepara- 
tion for that change is demanded of teachers, for it is 
only through the schools that the change can be prac- 
tically accomplished. For a time, the old and the new 
must both be taught, and the relations of the two must 
also be understood, so that if an amount be expressed 
in one system, its equivalent can be easily given in the 
other. When any such change is to be made by a 
People, some generation, or, perhaps, successive gener- 
ations, must have such extra work to do. We may 
consider it unfortunate that the burden rests upon us ; 
but why not upon us as well as upon our successors ? 

A nation which has so fully established the decimal sys- 
tem In its currency, that even the very terms, pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, in their old colonial sense, are almost 
obsolete, ought not to be afraid to extend the decimal 
System still further. It is true that the different values 
of the colonial currency rendered a change imperative ; 


but do not teachers of science find a change equally 


books and scientific works? The government took the 
old coins and transformed them into new ones of the 


one. The old measures will be used; but there must 
come a time when new ones will be purchased in the 
new system. 

The interests of science demand that the people should 
be educated in the metric system ; and, on the other 
hand, the interests of the rising generation require that 
they should be so trained as to be able to read, under- 
standingly, scientific works. We would have the sys- 
tem taught in the lower schools at the same time with 
the other tables, as is now done in some of our best 
schools. The text-books should also insert it in the 
proper place, and not in the last part of the book. 

The following list embraces the points which we con- 
sider it most important to drill our pupils upon: 


1. A METER is one forty-millionth part of a meridian 
of the earth, and is equal to 39°37 inches, or about 3 
feet, 3 inches, and 3 of an inch. Practice in estimating 
and expressing distances in meters, and in the use of 
square and cubic meters. 

2. The meaning of the prefixes deci, centi, milli, deca, 
hecto, kilo, and myria. Practice in their use. 

3. A CENTIMETER is about ,4 of an inch, or a little 
more than @ of an inch, 

4. A KILOMETER is about of amile. Practice in 
expressing distances to adjoining towns in kilometers, 

5. A GRAM is the weight of a cubic centimeter of 
water, and is nearly 15} grains. The temperature and 
purity of the water, and weighing in a vacuum, are not 
important for beginners. 

6. A KILOGRAM is the weight of a cubic decimeter of 
water, and is about 2°2 pounds avoirdupois. 

7. A TONNEAU, or’a thousand kilometers, is the 
weight of a cubic meter of water, and is about 2,200 
pounds, avoirdupois, It is about 1°1 tons, or a little 
less than a long ton. . 

8. A LITER is a cubic decimeter, and is about one 
quart. It may be conceived of as the volume of a cube, 
each side of which is about 4 inches long. 

A hectoliter is a little less than 3 bushels (about 2 
bushels); but it is not so important to gain a definite 
conception of it, as of those before named. 

The are (a square decameter), and the stere (a kiloli- 
tre, or cubic meter) are less frequently met with, and it 
is not of so much importance that they be committed 
to memory. 


“4A NEW PALMISTR Y.” 


The savants have introduced a new kind of album. 
Hereafter we expect to be asked, not to sit for a photo- 
graph, nor to write an autograph, but to allow a friend 
to make a sketch of both our hands in his album. Un- 
fortunately our hands are “ specimens of the lower type,” 
for each “ring” finger is longer than the correspond- 
ing fore, or index finger. This fact, added to the other 
humiliating circumstance that our arms are too long for 
the height of the body to which they are attached, 
tends to keep our pride within reasonable limits. It 
shows that in tracing our pedigree, we may run into the 
guadrumana a little sooner than some of our Darwinian 
friends; but then it is only a question of time, and we 
are entitled to all the more credit for what we have 
been able to accomplish, despite our physical inferiority. 

Professor Ecker, of Freiburg, Baden, lately published 
a paper entitled “Some Remarks upon a Fluctuating 
Character in the Human Hand.” The substance of 
this paper was presented to English readers in ature 
of November 4. It seems to have awakened consider- 
able interest, for nearly every number of /Vature since 
that date has contained one or more notes upon this 
subject from different observers. Professor Ecker 
reaches the following conclusions : 


being least marked in the Gorilla, the index finger is 


the shorter. 
2 “In Negroes, also, the index appears to be the 


shorter. No sexual difference can as yet be estab- 


3. “In Europeans the variation is so great, that at 


demanded by the confusion which now prevails in text-| Present no rule can be laid down ; but it appears prob- 


able that there is a relatively greater length of the 
index finger in the female, than in the male sex. 
4. “When a great artist has attempted to represent 


decimal system ; but it did not do all the work at once. | beautiful and ae perfect hand, he has never made 
It cannot take our yard-sticks and transform them all|the index strikingly 
into meter measures. The change must be a gradual|is then possible that an index, relatively longer than 


onger than the ‘ring’ finger. It 


the ‘ring’ finger, is the attribute of a higher form of 
beauty ; and that here, as in many other particulars, 
the female form appears to be, morphologically, the 
purest.” 


Several observers find a dissimilarity between the 
two hands of the same person. One observer has 
“made a collection of over fifty outlines of the fingers 
of European hands (right and left),” including those of 
some eminent persons; but “there appears to be no 
correspondence between the mind and the length of 
the index finger.” The position of the hand is found 
to make quite a difference in the result. Professor 
Ecker gives the following directions : 

“On living individuals, the hand must be simply laid, 
with the fingers closed together, upon a board or a 
piece of paper, upon which a well defined perpendicu- 
lar line has been drawn. With this latter, the axis of 
the middle finger and its metacarpal bone is made _pre- 
cisely to coincide. The tips of the fingers (without 
nails) are then outlined with a pencil, halved longitu- 
dinally ; its cut surface being applied against them.” 

We have a well defined impression that the hands of 
Americans of the Anglo-Saxon race, are smaller than 
those of their English cousins, especially in the case of 
females ; but we presume that the relative length of 
the fingers has not materially changed in this country. 


THE NOVEMBER ASTEROIDS. 


Minor planet No. 156 is announced as having been 
discovered by Herr Palisa, at the Observatory of Pola, 
on the Adriatic, on November 22d. It is of the twelfth 
magnitude. 

The same astronomer discovered No. 151 on Nov. 
1st, No. 153 on Nov. 2d, and No. 155 on Nov. 8th. 
Nos. 152 and 154 were discovered at Paris on the 2d 
and 6th of November, respectively. All seem to be of 
the twelfth magnitude. October ended with an even 
150, No. 150 having been discovered by Watson, at 
Ann Arbor, on Oct. 19, soon after his return from Eu- 
rope ; but the month of November adds six to the list. 
The rapid increase in the number of small planets must 
soon occasion serious difficulty, not only in predicting 
their positions with sufficient accuracy to allow of their 
being readily recognized, but likewise in securing ob- 
servations, especially on the meridian, This increase 
also renders it necessary to use caution in announcing 
the discovery of a new minor planet, as the actual po- 
sitions of several are imperfectly known; but those 
who are most familiar with the subject are satisfied that 
the six discovered in November are really new. 

From observations made early in November, Herr 
Palisa has calculated circular elements of No. 153, 
which make its diurnal motion considerably less than 
that of any other asteroid. If this were reliable, it 
would make the period of this planet considerably 
longer than that of any other member of the group. It 
will be necessary, however, to wait till elliptical ele- 
ments have been obtained on a fair extent of observa- 
tion, before attributing to No. 153 a period of revolu- 
tion so much in excess of the rest. 


— The interior of the crater, formed by the last 
eruption of Vesuvius, has given way. A dark smoke 
issues from the volcano, and it is thought that an erup- 
tion is consequently to be expected, but perhaps not an 
immediate one. 

— The Zodiacal Light will be in a good position for 


1. “In the Apes, as yet examined, the difference |observation during the winter months. 


— India has not a single port on the vast sea-coast 


line between Bombay and Calcutta, where a vessel 


lished. 


could dsicharge her cargo at a pier. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


Spelling Syllables. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In answer to “A. G. K.’s,” question in THE JOURNAL of Dec. 
25th, I should say eo, emphatically. There is a loss of time with- 
out a corresponding gain of knowledge. “Itis not workman-like 
to spell a word without pronouncing the syllables,” and pronunci- 
ation is better understood, are the only arguments I have heard in 
favor of the method of spelling referred to. Over against these 
two I place two others—loss of time, and method of instruction 
contrary to a general principle, viz: Pupils should not be required 
to spell words, the meaning of which they do not understand. 

Now, when pupils spell and pronounce syllables they use com- 
binations meaningless to them. Such method of instruction is 
similar to the a-4, ad method of our fathers, which is discarded at 
the present day. While I am an advocate of accurate and thor- 
ough instruction in pronunciation, I think it is enough to have a 
word pronounced three times when spelled—once by the teacher 
and thrice by the pupil, before and after spelling. The former 
shows whether he understands the word—the latter completes his 
work. 

“I would not go back to the old method,” said a normal teacher 
in my hearing, not long ago. She had been taught that pronounc- 
ing syllables was a part of spelling, and had so instructed her 
pupils. But at a recent suggestion, she has tried spelling without 
pronouncing syllables. Her experience of only a few weeks has 
shown her that there is a more excellent way than the “old 
method.” 

Allow me to quote from Currie’s “ Principles and Practice of 
Common-School Education” :—“ The most expeditious and effect- 
ive way of spelling by the syllables is simply to require a slight 
pause at the end of each. As a rule, words should not be taken 
to pieces and each syllable dealt with as if it were a whole. Not 
to speak of the waste of time, such a process does not facilitate 
the spelling, but the reverse ; because it presents combinations of 
letters which the eye of the pupil has not noticed in their sepa- 
rate capacity, and strips the spelling of all association but that 
with the sound alone. Now, the spelling should be associated 
with the sound, provided it is previously associated with the sense 
and with the form of the word as presented to the eye, and it is 
for this purpose that the pupil is made to pronounce words when 
he spells them; but it is a false principle to asssociate it with the 
sound alone.” E. E. 

Whitinsville, Mass., Dec. 25, 187 5- 

The Word “ Its.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In reply to you correspondent, E. F. Weeden, allow me to say, 
that I used in my illustration (see THE New-ENGLAND for Nov. 
20) the expression, “our version of the Bible,” as it is generally 
understood, and meant by it the version in common use, and not 
that of the exemplar edition of 1611. 

Whitney, in “ Language and the Study of Language,” is in error 
when he states that our Bible “contains no such word as #¢s, from 
Genesis to Revelation.” Quackenbos, Fowler, Brown, Worces- 
ter, and Webster lead us to suppose that sés does not appear in 
our common Bibles. Marsh and White tell us that zs is not in 
the 1611 edition. Trench also makes a similar statement, but says 
in regard to the passage in question, Lev. xxv. 5, ‘#¢ own accord, 
“has silently been changed in later editions to ‘ its own accord.’ ” 

An English Bible bearing the imprint, — “ London: Printed by 
Mark Baskett, Printer to the King’s most Excellent Majesty; and 
by the Assigns of Robert Baskett ; 1767,”—contains its. All the 
Bibles that I have examined, English and American editions, of 
King James’s version, so-called, contain its. 

Mr. E. M. Barton, at the Antiquarian Hall, Worcester, informs 
me that és is found in an English edition of 1653, in several edi- 


tions of the eighteenth century, and generally in all Bibles of this 
century. 


In view of these facts I cannot concede that I was in error. 
Yours respectfully, EpwIn EMERY. 
Whitinsville, Mass., Dec. 25, 1875, 
The Sound of the Vowel “A.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In your journal dated October 23d, you ask the favor of its 
readers to give their opinions as to the true sound of a in the fol- 
lowing words; viz., calm, calf, halve, aunt, alas, pass, bask, path, 
lath, laugh, staff, raft, and after. 

It seems to me, that the true sound of a in ca/m, calf, halve, and 
the diphthongal au, in aunt and Jaugh, should have the a as you 
hear it in far or father ; or the open Italian sound, as the people 
of Rome pronounce the a in Roma. 

The a before the liquids /m calls for this broad sound of that 
element, but not for the intermediate sound; that is, between a as 
heard in fat, and a in far or father. The intermediate sound would 
be that which you hear in the words dare and care. I would give 
the broad sound to the diphthongal au in aunt and laugh; because 
the flat sound, which seems to be a Westernism, and is to be heard 
even in our schools, has nothing to justify it; it is incorrect. In 
the word aunt, we should certainly have a sound to distinguish 
the diphthongal one, from that of a in ant, which differs from the 


this au to sound like a in father, when followed by # and another 
consonant, as we have it in aust, daunt, haunt, flaunt, taunt, etc. 

The a in the words alas, pass, bask, staff, raft, and after, I think, 
should be the flat sound of a as heard in fat; but the a in path, 
lath, bath, coming before the sharp aspirated dental sound of #4, 
should have the sound of @ in a4—not quite so broad as a in far ; 
for, in the latter position, the a is broader, from the force of the 
letter r being after it, which broadens the sound of a, as you will 
perceive in the words farm, arm, harm, where a precedes the r. 
This broad sound, however, does not obtain in the words a/as, pass, 
bask, staff, raft, and after, for none of them have the ¢ after the a ; 
but the same flat sound of @ as in fat, which you hear in these 
words, is to be heard in syllables,— constituents of other words, 
which you will perceive in presenting them together ; viz., a/as, 
ass, cuirass, amass,— pass, repass, surpass,— bask, mask, basket, 
masquerade,— staff, ingraff, chaff, cenotaph,— (notice that laugh 
does not come in here, for the diphthong az calls for a broader 
sound, as has been already remarked),— raft, ingra/ft, after, aft, 
abaft, handicraft, etc. Further illustration of these sounds might 
be given, but the above may be quite sufficient. A broader sound 
of these words to the letter a, in this position, would border on a 
rusticity which should be avoided 

There is a sound of a, ai, and ay, however, which és interme- 
diate ; that is, between the sound of a in faé, and that of a in far ; 
and is heard in the words air, dare, care, and prayer (a petition), to 
distinguish it from prayer (the person who prays), where the sound 
of aislong. There are other sounds of this element, when not 
under accent, together with the sound of the diphthongal vowel w, 
as heard in ¢uéde, and also of the letter 7, both rough and smooth, 
which do not seem to obtain that attention which they are en- 
titled to. 

The length of this article, however, already admonishes me of 
the propriety in not extending further remarks upon a subject 
which has occupted no small share of my time; but, believing 
with the late Dr. Rush that “the judicious use of the variations 
of quantity is the very life of elocution, and the right hand of 
dignity in the measure of poetry and prose,” I have been induced 
to lend my humble aid to the proper estimate of these several ele- 
mentary sounds of our language. 

Respectfully, 
1 ——— 
Letter from a California Teacher. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Although too distant to be interested in the local affairs of THE 

JouRNAL, yet I hail its advent every week, and never fail to find 
something of importance to myself. The Examination Papers 
have been to me a valuable feature of the paper. They furnish 
teachers in different parts of the Uniona standard of comparison, 
and they give scholars on the Pacific coast a good idea of what is 
expected of boys and girls on the Atlantic coast. 
The JoURNAL helps me in many other ways, on the principle 
that “ miseryloves company.” I enjoy seeing my own perplexities 
reproduced on its pages. In the articles on grammar, I like the nat- 
ural method, advocated by some of your contributors, of treating 
a word according to its use, and not its arbitrary classification. I 
wish some authority would explain the difference between an in- 
finitive and a participle, when used as substantive or adjective. 
What is the precise difference in the expressions, ‘‘ To sing well is 
desirable,” and “ Singing well is desirable”? Is there any other 
than that the participle expresses a continuance of action, not 
necessarily, but, as it seems to me, often expressed by the infini- 
tive? Again, is not the participle sometimes used in an adverbial 
sense? In the expression, “ He has gone hunting,” why is not 
the idea expressed by Aunting adverbial as much as in the sen- 
tence “He has gone to hunt”? [ know no grammar that clears 
up the difference between these two forms of the verb. 

Gilroy, Cal., Dec. 22, 1875. S. M. SEVERANCE. 

Why Teachers do not attend Institutes. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

There are several reasons why teachers do not attend institutes 
and other educational meetings. In many towns they are not al- 
lowed to attend unless they make up their time. In others they 
cannot attend even if they are willing to make up their time, for the 
committee do not think the inspiration the teachers receive is bal- 
anced by the loss of time to the pupils. The blame ought to be 
laid at the door of the committee, of at that of the teacher. 
Another reason why teachers do not attend institutes, subscribe 
to educational papers, etc., is that they cannot afford it. I know 
many teachers who are obliged to count the dollars, and even cents, 
so closely that such luxuries can not be enjoyed. I think there has 
been sneering enough at teachers for doing their shopping, visit- 
ing, and attending institutes during the same days. If one can kill 
two birds with a single stone, I see no reason why she should not 
do so. I could name at least twenty-five teachers who will not be 
present at the meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, who would be rejoiced to be there if they could leave their 
schools, or could afford it. ONE OF THEM. 


PHONE. 


From a Minnesota Educator. 

To the Editor of The New-England: 

Will you please pardon me for again intruding myself upon 
your notice? Though outside of New England, your JouRNAL is 


foregoing word, both in spelling and in meaning. I would have 


done a more worthy act than to distribute among your subscribers 
the portrait of that apostle of popular education, Horace Mann. 

I have been interested in the discussion of the sentence which I 
send to you, asking for the opinions of your contributors as to 
what was the subject. There seems, however, to be a misconcep- 
tion in regard to the meaning and force of the sentence. The ex- 
tract from which it is taken is entitled, “ The Value of Character.” 
It is not the object of the author to throw any new light upon 
“crown ” and glory.” He supposes that the reader already knows 
what crown is, and what glory is: but that he may not fully com- 
prehend and realize the great value of character. So he says: 

“The crown and the glory of life is character. It is the noblest 
possession of a man, constituting a rank in itself, and an estate in 
the general good will: dignifying every station, and exalting every 
position in society.” 

Will you permit one more question? Is “whether or no” 
good English? Grammarians say it is not, while writers,—Lowell, 
for instance,—employ the expression without question. Which is 
the best authority ? Yours truly, L. WRIGHT. 

Chatfield, Minn., Dec. 22, 1875. 

“Inverting the Divisor.” 
To the Editor of the New-England: 

Your issue of the 18th Dec. last contains a request for some 
one to furnish a method of explaining to beginners the inverting 
of the divisor. In compliance with this request, I desire to sub- 
mit the following, extracted (with very slight modifications) from 
Sonnenschein and Nesbitt’s “Science and Art of Arithmetic” 
(Whittaker & Co., London), a most admirable work, from which 
advanced as well as young teachers may derive much that is 
useful :— 

%- 75. What does this mean? The sign + bears éwo in- 
terpretations: Ist, How many times is the guantity following the 
sign contained in the quantity preceding the sign, and the answer 
will be so many times ; 2d, Distribute the quantity before the sign 
into as many equal parts as is indicated by the sumder after the 
sign, and the answer will be so much to each part. Either of these 
interpretatious we may adopt, if intelligible. In the case to be 
considered, however, neither is intelligible; for, 1st, Py being 
larger than }, cannot be contained in it; and, 2d, we cannot attach 
any idea to a distribution of $ into 7% equal parts. A further ex- 
tension of the meaning of the symbol + becomes necessary : 

$15 -+-$3= 5 times, because 3 X 5= 15. 

3=85 because 3 X 5= 
Thus we see that, under either interpretation, divisor X quotient 
= dividend. It follows that division means, in each case: Find 
the number by which the divisor must be multiplied to give the divi- 
dend. This meaning applies to the question proposed, which is, 
therefore, by what number must 75 be multipled to give }? 

If we multiply it (viz. 7% by 4’), we obtain unity; but we wish 
to obtain, not unity, but only $ of unity ; we ought, therefore to 
have multiplied only by of Hence, 4% =# of 4? =} 
x Wf. We thus see that to divide by 7% is equivalent to multi- 
plying by its reciprocal, 4’. But this process of reasoning holds 
for any other fractional divisor. Hence, generally: 70 divide by 
a fraction, multiply by its reciprocal. The same rule evidently 
holds also for integral divisors, for to divide any number by 3 is to 
take ¢ of it, #.¢,to multiply it by 4, and so on. Hence, again: 
To divide by any number, multiply by its reciprocal. R. .P 

Queries, Suggestions, &c. 

I esteem your paper highly. I particularly like that department 
in which teachers and others are allowed to discuss briefly, various 
topics. I have a desire to know the various solutions of the fol- 
lowing question: What is the easiest mode of laying out an 
exact acre, in a precise square? W. S. 
Ans.—Extract the square root of the superficies of an acre in 
whatever denomination the measurement may be desired. _B. 


Will you please explain how the government of the Indian ter- 
ritory and Alaska, differs from the other territories ? INQ. 
Ans.—My impression is that there is no organized territorial 
government in the Indian territory. Alaska is a milicary and 
collection district, with headquarters at Sitka, and it has recently 
been annexed to Washington territory as a county. M. 


Will some one of the readers of the JOURNAL please inform 
me through its columns, the answer to the following question ? 
What are the three forms through which the government of the 
United States has passed ? B. 

Ans.—The first ‘form of government’ in the United States was 
the Revolutionary, under the Continental Congress, from the birth of 
the nation, July 4th, 1776, till after the ratification of the Articles 
of Confederation. The second form was the Confederacy, under 
those articlés. The third form is the Repudlic, under the Consti- 
tution ; and may the time never come when this form shall cease. 


— [am much pleased with the JouRNAL, but wish the primary and 
intermediate teachers would send us some useful articles, practical 
as well, for I feel that is what we need as much as the interesting 
essays, etc., from the more learned class of workers. Can not the 
matter be urged through your columns? N. W. W. 


— The year 1876 will have three hundred and sixty-six days, 


none the less welcome a visitor; and I think you could not have 


fifty-three Sundays, and four eclipses. 
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Foreign Notes. 


— From Mature we learn that the Russians are about to estab- 
lish a University in Siberia, which will make the eighth in that 
great empire. It is to be at Tomsk, and is to have faculties of law 
and of medicine only. It appears that there are but fifty-five 
medical men in all Siberia, where a population of 6,000,000 souls 
is spread over a country as large as Europe, and a credit of 
£40,000 has been granted by the Minister of Finance to aid the 
new university. In addition to the eight Russian universities, there 
is a German one at Dorpat and a Swedish at Helsingfors. 

— M. Violle, a professor of the Academy of Grenoble, France, 
who made several balloon ascents in the Alps to measure the de- 
gree of heat generated by the sun, denies that this is immense, and 
says that it does not exceed the temperature produced in the 
laboratory. Further details are expected. 

— The Russian Navy contains 227 vessels of all classes, of which 
29 are iron clad, with 527 guns, and a tonnage of 173,917, officered 
by 82 admirals, and 1,222 experienced staff-officers, 

— It has been calculated that the cathedral of St. Peter, Rome, 
can contain 54,000 persons; that of Milan comes next, with 37,000 ; 
then follow St. Paul’s, London, with 25,000; St. Sophia, Con 
stantinople, with 23,000 ; Notre Dame, Paris, 21,000 ; Pisa, 13,000, 
and St. Mark, at Venice, 7,000. 

— In the recent triennial exhibition of fine arts at Brussels a 
picture, entitled “4 l’aube,” by M. Hermans, a young Belgian ar- 
tist, who was hardly known, has excited the most attention from its 
artistic merit and subject. 

— An expedition has been fitted out by the French Chambers 
of Commerce and private subscription to proceed from Algiers to 
Rhadames, for the purpose of opening up communication with 
Soudan and Timbuctoo. M. Largeau, correspondent of the 
journal Rapfel, accompanies the expedition. 

— The Taylorian scholarship of the University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, has been taken by Mr. L. Dyer, of Chicago, a member of 
Ballio! College of that institution. 

— The Council of the Scottish Meteorological Society have 
resolved to investigate the habits of the salmon with regard to the 
earliness or lateness of different rivers, and arrangements for that 
purpose, at the suggestion of the Fishery Commissioner, have been 
made to carry on the observations on the river Ugie in Aberdeen- 
shire. 

— It is announced that a small volume on “ The True Order of 
Studies,” by Dr. Thomas Hill, late President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will shortly be issued. 

— Another improvement has been effected in the building of 
life-boats. The new boat has a top and bottom just alike, so that 
if overturned in launching, thwarts and seats will be found around 
the sides as usefyl as if the craft were right side up. Two flaps 
the whole length close and form the bottom, and another flooring 
can be drawn out in case of need. Tanks for provisions, etc, are 
placed fore and aft ; and the necessary buoyancy is furnished by a 
cork belt which goes round the frame with a number of air-tight 
boxes: in addition, there are life-lines ready for instant use, which 
hang from the belt and each side. 

— From the report of the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, it appears that there are in Belgium 127 establishments of 
different kinds in correspondence with that institution, and that 
during the year 1873, there had been forwarded to it ‘frem that 
country 229 packages proceeding from 120 different suurces. 

— It appears from the report of Consul Miller, that the impor- 
tance of the islands of the South Pacific is increasing fast. Some 
forty years ago the exports from Tahite did not amount to $50,000 
in value, whereas in 1874, they exceeded $500,000. The chief 
article of export is cotton, of which that year, 887.404 pounds, 
valued at $181.510, were sent to other countries. 

— The Aevue des Eaux et des Foréts states that pine trees for- 
merly composed the great forests of Denmark, but they have long 
ceased to be indigenous, nor will they thrive now when planted : 
they were replaced by the sessile-fruited variety of the oak, and 
these were succeeded by beeches which are at present nearly uni- 
versal. Birches, alders, and aspens are the other most common 
trees. 

— M. Charles Boyer, in a recent number of the Yournal d’ Hor- 
liculture de France, writing to explain the sleep of flowers, main- 
tains that their expansion in the morning is due to a swelling of 
the cellular tissue in consequence of heat, and that, after the disap- 
pearance of this swelling by evaporation, they close again; and he 
thinks that this accounts tor their early closing under a high 
temperature, or in dry soils. 

— With the exception of the discoveries at Schussenried, says 
the London Athaneum, most of the human relics of the reindeer 
Period, hitherto discovered in Germany, have been obtained from 
the exploration of caverns. It is therefore interesting to know 
from a paper of Dr. Ecker, that stone implements and other objects 
of human workmanship have been found with reindeer remains in 
the loess of the Upper Rhine, near Munzingen. 

ie It has been decided to establish at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, a professorship of Mechanism and Applied 
Mechanics, with a salary of £300 per annum. 

— On the 13th of January, 1876, there is to be an examination for 
the award of an exhibition granted by the Company of Cloth- 

Workers : it is of £50 per annum, tenable for three years by a 
non-collegiate student of the university. 


Happy INFLUENCE oF A Lire IN THE CouNTRY.—We do not 
sufficiently remark the prodigious influence that Nature still pre- 
Serves Over our souls, in spite of the astonishing variety of our 
tastes, and the profound depravity of our inclinations. I do 
not know, but it seems to me that in the country, our sensi- 
bility becomes at the same time less proud, and more lively; 
that we there love our friends with more frankness, and our family 
with more tenderness ; that the sports of our children interest us 
more there ; that we there speak of our enemies with less bitter- 
ness, and of fortune with more indifference. Is it while inspiring 
the balmy air of evening, or in walking by the quiet and soft light 
of the luminary of night, that one can think of miserable ven- 
geance? This arbour which your own hands have planted, where 
the honeysuckle, the jessamine, and the rose interlace their odorif- 
erous stems; did you adorn it with so much care only to give your- 
self up therein to the painful dreams of ambition? In this rustic 
solitude where your ancestors have dwelt, of what consequence to 
you are the vain discourse of men and their deceitful promises ?— 
( From the French.) 


A PRIsoneR WHO Reruses His Liperty.—During the long 
reign of Louis XIV, in France, arbitrary power was stretched to 
the last point; and there were very many persons imprisoned in 
the Bastile and other State fortresses, upon the most frivolous pre- 
texts, and upon the mere authority of a “lettre de cachet,” 

At the death of this monarch, his heir and successor being only 
a boy of five years of age, the Duke of Orleans became Regent of 
the kingdom ; and one of his first acts was to inquire into the cases 
of these victims of arbitrary power, and grant freedom to those 
against whom no grave charges should be shown to exist ; and 
there were some of whom positively no one could say why they had 
been incarcerated. The following strange story is told of a pris- 
oner in the Bastile : 

He had been an inmate of its gloomy walls for thirty-five years, 
and had béen arrested on the very day of his arrival in Paris from 
Italy, his native country. He had come to travel in France, had 
never been examined in any way, had never known the reason of 
his arrest, nor could any of the officials of the Bastile throw any 
light upon the point whatever. The conclusion was that a griev- 
ous mistake had been committed; and as there was really nothing 
against the unfortunate man he was told that he was free to go 
where he might choose. But what was freedom to him under such 
circumstances? He sadly replied by asking what they expected 
him to do; he had not a sou of money, did not know a soul in 
Paris, nor even the name of a single street, had no friends in France, 
and his friends and relatives in Italy were probably dead and gone, 
and his property distributed to others during the many years that 
they had received no news from him! He did not therefore know 
what to do, or what would become of him if he accepted his free- 
dom ; and actually asked permission to spend the rest of his life in 
the fortress which had, at least, given him food and shelter for so 
many years! His petition was granted. 


ALGEBRA. 


BY MARY E. WARDWELL. 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
When up old College Hill there passed 
A girl, who bore, ’mid ice and snow, 
The book, whose title grim we know— 
Algebra! 


Her brow was sad, the eye below 
Adown the well-worn page did go, 
And, like an old hand-organ, rung 
The weary but unceasing tongue,— 
Algebra! 


In other schools she saw them bend 

O’er books that seemed to have an end; 

There was no end to her’s alone, 

And sadly did the maiden groan,— 
Algebra ! 


“ Try not the sum,” the others said, 

“ You cannot get it through your head ; 

You cannot do it, for we've tried.” 

But still the silvery voice replied,-- 
Algebra! 

“Oh ! stay,” a friend did say, “and rest 

Your aching head upon this breast.” 

A tear stood in the mild brown eye, 

But still the answer, with a sigh,— 
Algebra! 


“ Beware the dreadful minus sign, 

Beware the — y-++9!” 

This was the others’ last good-night ; 

A voice replied, far up the height,— 
Algebra! 


At six o’clock, as up the hill 

The doctor rode, to give his pill, 

To poor lame es in her chair, | 

A voice rang through the startled air,— 
Algebra ! 


A school-girl, by a faithful hound, 

Still struggling up the hill was found, 

Tight grasping in her hand of snow 

The book, whose title grim we know,— 
Algebra! 

When at the top she claps her hands, 

For now, hurrah! she understands 

‘The sum ; and, echoing far and near, 


Her happy voice rings loud and clear,— 
Algebra! 


Good Words. 


I have been a subscriber to the JoURNAL ever since it was pub- 
lished, and cannot get along without it. Mrs. Slade’s department 
has been of great use to me. I have been a teacher for several 
years, and I have always had to make great efforts to get recita- 
tions which were suitable for children of different ages. Since I 
have had the JouRNAL have had no trouble; my wants in that 
line are more than supplied. I am anticipating much from the 
Kindergarten Messenger, which is to be connected with the Jour- 
NAL another year. HattiE S. HAGEN, 
West Boylston, Mass. 
I must have the paper; I know of nothing more necessary to 
many of our teachers than a live educational paper. I can almost 
tell who, among the teachers I visit, takes a paper and who does 
not, by the appearance of the school. I regard the columns of 
items of great importance. The news from other teachers and 
other schools kindles enthusiasm and encourages to more earnest 
and persistent effort. I hope that Connecticut will do better an- 
other year. I have long ago wished for a portrait of H. Mann, 
and am very glad of this opportunity of obtaining one; I fully ap- 
preciate it. SAMUEL E. MANN, 
Teacher of Drawing in Middletown, Meriden, and Morgan School, Clinton. 
I think the JouRNAL has more than redeemed every pledge 
made at the beginning of 1875, and can bid it a cordial God-speed 
at the commencement of its second year. Isaac F. Capy. 
Principal Family and Day School, Barrington Center, R. I. 

Until your journal appeared I always though that I could im- 
prove upon any educational paper published in the United States 
or England; but you have eclipsed my ideal of a periodical for 
the schoolmaster. ANDREW J. RICKoFF, 

City Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Let me congratulate you on the success of the JOURNAL from 
its first year. Iam fully presumed it has more than fulfilled the 
highest explanations of its friends, and has already become the 
best, safest, most practical journal of education in the country. 
Perge quo coepisti. WILLIAM A. Mowry, 

English and Classical School, Providence, R. I. 

As the year is closing, I wish to have the two volumes of THE 
NEw-ENGLAND bound, for I am aware that it will be a valuable 
addition to my library, and I am loth to lose one number. It 
stands at the head and far beyond any educational periodical that 
comes to my table. C. L. TREAT, 

Herkimer, N. Y. 

It is the best school journal extant. I ama graduate of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., have been a superintendent 
of schools for twenty years, on the Pacific coast, and think I can 
appreciate a well-written journal. H. S. HERRICK, M.D., 

Supt. Public Schools, White Pine Co., Nevada. 

I should think subscribers would “ bite” without any additional 
“bait.” Success to THE NEw-ENGLAND for the Centennial 
year. J. Q. Ay 

Natick, R. I. 

I esteem the JOURNAL of great value, and must not let my sub- 

scription expire without renewing. JouN R. STEVENS.. - 


The best educational paper ever read. J. A. MYErs, 
Clifton, Greene Co., Ohio. 
We like the paper very much. H. A. Hopart, 


Ninevah, Wisconsin. 


Your paper is invaluable to every teacher and educator. 
J. CLARENCE KERSEY, 
Valmont, Colorado. 


Times are hard, but the girls say they mus¢ have the JOURNAL. 

s. C..C, 
Canyonville, Oregon. 
T. A. POLLOckK, 


The JouRNAL is a necessity to me. 
Camden, Ohio. 


— Weare informed by one of our leading importers of crockery, 
china, and glass ware, that the trade is to-day, even in the general 
prostration of all business, ten times what it was ten years ago. 
Whence comes this great increase? A small but growing part of 
it is accounted for directly, and all the rest of it by fair and not 
overstrained inference, by the improved and stimulated interest in 
objects of taste and beauty growing out of the attention paid 
to art in our schools, and throughout our social circles. One of 
our leading crockery firms imported afew years ago, some forms of 
classic pottery, to be used for models in object drawing. This was 
the beginning. The importation of pottery to be finished by ama- 
teur decorators is now a large business, and the study and enthu- 
siasm bred for the accomplishment have directly led to a large de- 
mand for all kinds of ceramics. A glance at the shelves of any 
leading dealer in jewelry and silver ware will show how china 
ware, glass, and porcelain, in their various forms, are trenching 
upon the domain of elegant decoration. The love of this sort of 


roduction is one of cultivation, and grows by what it feeds on. 
ence, regarding outlay for art education merely as a business in- 
vestment, and these Greek vases gseng f as good, art instruction 
proves a good speculation, such as any long-headed Yankee must 
approve.— 7ranscript. 


— The academical department of Dartmouth College is re- 
ported as furnishing 78 teachers the present winter. 


New Castle College, Penn. . 
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GS Membership in the Educational Art-Union, and 
the Portraits of Horace Mann and Emma Willard, 
are offered to subscribers until February 1, 1876. 
See issue of Fanuary 1, 1876. 


ScHooL Supts., Masters, and Principals of schools can 
do a grand work this month, by calling their teachers 
together, and presenting to them the claims of the Jour- 
NAL for their patronage for the present year. Every 
old subscriber will undoubtedly renew, and many new 
ones can be added. All such, desiring the portraits 
to show their teachers, will receive the pair, post-paid 
by us. We trust that every one who sent us a club last 
year, will make an earnest effort to push the canvass 
this year. Communicate freely with us on any point 
that may arise that you do not fully understand. 


THE old School Board of Boston, of one hundred and 
twenty-four members, held its final meeting on Tuesday 
evening, and was dissolved to give place to the new 
board of twenty-four members, which will meet for or- 
ganization next week. A petition was received from 
A. Prince and others (Jews of Boston), asking that Sat- 
urday be allowed as a holiday, in order that Jewish 
children may observe their Sabbath without a loss of 
school privileges. 

Whatever may be the demand for such a change in 
the school sessions as to give teachers and scholars the 
whole of Saturday as a day of rest from school work, 
and for recreation, we believe that the plan would be a 
wise one for the promotion of good health, good morals, 
and good scholarship. This will be one of the first 
points to be considered by the new school committee, 
and, with the arguments, fro and con, we believe that 
the weight of testimony favors full sessions for five 
days, and two full days abstinence from study. 


Goop teachers are good sleepers, not by day but by 
night. A medical friend says: “ One man may do with 
a little less sleep than another; but as a general rule, 
if you want a clerk, a lieutenant, a lawyer, a physician, 
a legislator, a judge, a president, or a pastor, do not 
trust your interests to any man who does not take on 
the average eight good solid hours of sleep out of every 
twenty-four. Whatever may be his reason for it, if he 
does not give himself that, he will snap some time just 
when you want him to be strong.” 

Good, sweet, sound sleep, “ Airy-light from pure 
digestion bred,” is nature’s true eye-opener, and for 
physical vigor is the only sure tonic and preparation. 


Those who pay court to Somnus are seldom found in 
the halls of Bacchus. Glowing cheeks and ambrosial 
locks are the gift of Hebe to those who love an early 
pillow. To-morrow’s labors demand the vigorous life 
which comes from solid forgetfulness and the dreamiest 
inactivity. Good sleep cures sleepiness, and sleepy- 
headedness. Take your fill of the pure article, una- 
dulterated with chloral, or any of the quieting drugs 


tes, |distilled from poppy or mandragora, or all the drowsy 


syrups of the world. 


THE death of ex-Governor Clifford, of Massachusetts, 
removes a man of distinguished ability, whose valuable 
services have been directly devoted to the advancement 
of literary culture, and of high scholastic training. 
Born at Providence in 1809, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity in 1827, a lawyer from 1834 to 1858, serving 
the State successively as representative, senator, dis- 
trict attorney, attorney-general, and governor, he has 
adorned every station with honor and fidelity. As a 
member of the Board of Overseers oft Harvard Univer- 
sity for many years, and president of that body from 
1868 to 1874, he took an active part in measures to ad- 
vance liberal culture in that institution, and was an 
earnest and eloquent advocate of good learning in all 
its departments. His alma mater conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Laws in 1849, and Harvard and Amherst 
later. He was a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and other bodies interested in scientific and 
historical inquiry. His connection with the Boston and 
Providence Railroad as director and president was of 
long standing, and the exceptional prosperity of that 
road is to be credited in no slight measure to his judg- 
ment and sagacity. As an officer of the State he was 
a native born leader ; as a citizen he was a man of great 
fidelity to private and public trusts, and his record and 
example are worthy of universal following. 


THE drift of public opinion is well illustrated in the 
increased attention paid by the daily press to educa- 
tional matters. Ever quick to mark the signs of the 
times, the daily papers of to-day furnish for their read- 
ers elaborate and well prepared reports of all that per- 
tains to educational matters. The reports of the recent 
convention, furnished last week by the press, were 
models. We would call the attention of our readers, 
especially, to a leading editorial in the Zraveler of 
Dec. 31st, from which we select the following extracts: 


“This has been one of the most interesting meetings ever held 
by this society, and the thousand or more teachers of this State, 
and the many public educators from other States who were pres- 
ent, ought to feel richly repaid. Nothing could be more 
practical, for instance, than the papers and discussions in the 
Grammar School section on Wednesday, in reference to the study 
of arithmetic.” 


The editor in alluding to the care which had been 
bestowed upon the different papers says : 


“The pleasure with which they were received by the whole 
body of teachers, and the earnest discussions upon several of 
them, augur auspiciously for the present corps of teachers in the 
State. We cannot refrain from referring with great satisfaction 
to the lecture with which the exercises closed, ‘ Silent Forces in 
Education,’ by Mr. James F. Blackinton, master of the Prescott 
School, East Boston. Rarely have we listened to a paper from a 
teacher so deeply thought out, so elegantly phrased, so effectively 
delivered, and containing so many valuable suggestiens worthy of 
the earnest consideration of every thoughtful instructor. That 
essay deserves to be placed in the hands of every teacher in the 
land. . . . The president and committee of arrangements are 
also to be thanked for presenting several eminent thinkers who 
are not exactly pedagogues. The address of Col. Higginson, who 
represented himself as a committeeman, was witty, fresh, and sug- 
gestive, and highly appreciated by the audience. President Porter, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, and Dr. Peabody expressed upon their respect- 
ive topics their latest and ripest views.” 


WE have received a communication on the subject of 
Teachers’ Meetings from one of our most active teach- 


ers, and, as it is one worthy of consideration, we pre- 


sent it to our readers, hoping that its suggestions may 
be heeded. 


“ From Manchester, and some of the largest towns, we get occa- 
sional reports of Teachers’ Meetings. These ought to be institu- 
ted all over the State. One of the chief causes of the lack of 
improvement on the part of teachers is their isolation. They have 
few facilities for comparing views and methods, and learning from 
one another’s experience. In most cases, each one’s field of in- 
formation is bounded by the walls of her own schoolroom, from 
which she is called upon to develop a theory of education, and 
invent the thousand details of a school management, principally 
by her unaided thought; and with so many who lack breadth of 
knowledge, experience, and maturity of thought, it is only wonder- 
ful that their work satisfies as well as it does. 

“ No class of teachers need this communication more than those 
in rural towns, where such meetings are scarcely ever held on 
account of the difficulty of bringing the teachers together. Long 
distances, and deep snow-drifts, must indeed be an insuperable 
obstacle to the frequent assembling of those who teach in the 
country towns; but it is hoped that it would not be thought too 
great an undertaking for an earnest town superintendent to meet 
all his teachers from one to three times during the present winter 
term. Let him encourage every teacher to contribute to the meet- 
ing the fullest possible representation of his work, the circum- 
stances in which she is placed, her methods, views, wants, difficul- 
ties, etc., and let everything be done to secure a free interchange 
of thought, and the highest profit that can be obtained from mutual 
consultation and advice. The winter schools are now well on their 
way, and in them are many young teachers without experience, or 
any special training for their work, who would rejoice in an 
opportunity to have a multitude of questions answered by their 
co-laborers, and would be greatly benefited thereby. Old teach- 
ers, too, would get new ideas, and new inspiration, that would be 
no less beneficial.” 


The Massachusetts Convention of Teachers. 


If the annual gathering of the teachers of Massachu- 
setts is to be held in midwinter, there is no doubt, after the 
experiment of last week, that Boston is the fit place and 
the Girls’ High School-house the building for it. From 
first to last a large and deeply interested audience filled 
the beautiful hall of assembly, and overflowed on Wednes- 
day afternoon into the High and Primary departments. 
In this variable season it is a great advantage to be where 
a large body of teachers is at hand ; and the extra ex- 
pense and trouble of a day in Boston is no real hinder- 
ance to those who would come from all parts of the 
State. We have never seen together in Massachusetts 
a body of men and women who so fitly represented the 
highest intelligence of the Commonwealth, directed to 
common school instruction, as in this meeting. The 
spirit of speakers and listeners was high. The tide of 
outside talk in the corridors (often the most significant 
speaking of such an occasion) ran strong and enthusi- 
astic. The only lack was the omission of a social oc- 
casion where this great body of excellent people, inter- 
ested in the same thing, could meet in a more informal 
manner, and become better acquainted. We believe, 
even as a profitable educational investment, an evening 
spent in this way would prove the most valuable feature 
of the State Convention. Even the pedagogic mind is 
incapable of sitting out two days and evenings of con- 
tinuous essays and concentrated discussion, and often a 
five minutes’ chat in a crowd opens the heart to a truth 
in a way that an hour’s illustration from the platform 
would not achieve. 

Indeed we waste a great deal of energy in our educa- 
tional meetings by over-crowding our work. We need 
more time for informal association ; more for the con- 
tribution of experience in short speeches. We can 
afford to cut short the orations of the tyrants of the 
platform. While every address at the late Convention 
had its value, and some were admirable, it was only too 
apparent that there were numbers of men and women 
present who could have done work just as valuable. 
Would it not be an advantage to cut short the elaborate 
essays, introduce the aiscussion of topics by short 
speeches, and bring out on each theme several persons 
representing divergent views? In this way, aided by 
the question-drawer, all could be brought nearer to- 
gether, and the stiffness and wearisome listening that 
keep so many away be averted. 


It is easy to see that the drift of opinion among the 
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teachers of the State, as here represented, is towards 
more natural methods of instruction and a judicious 
selection of things to be taught to children, It is coming 
to be understood that the attempt to crowd the full con- 
tents of our elaborate text-books into the memory of the 
pupil is equivalent to teaching the dictionary, in course, 
as a training for an orator. Some of the most valuable 
talk in the Convention bore upon this principle of selec- 
tion, and the fit and skillful use of text-books. 

Another noticeable idea running through all these 
essays and discussions was the absolute duty of securing 
a condition of sympathy between pupil and teacher in 
school work. The day of despotism in the teacher’s 
desk is rapidly passing, and the phrase, “in Joco 
parentis,” is coming out in its fullness of meaning in a 
Christian land. Really we should be glad to attend a 
convention of parents in which an ideal of obligation to 
duty and reverence of childhood half so intelligent and 
lofty was the prevailing thought. It only confirmed our 
opinion that no class of people, not even the clergy, is 
now doing so much unselfish work in this country as the 
teachers in our common schools. 

Another thing which arrested and held the attention 
all through the convention, was the singular unanimity 
with which the broadest and most spiritual views of ed- 
ucation were advocated. This is always a noticeable 
fact in teachers’ conventions in proportion to the quality 
of the people in attendance. Is it not a little signifi- 
cant, that while the daily, and in some notable in- 
stances, the religious press is crowded with the most 
confident assertions that education in common schools 
must be more secular and practical in the materialistic 
sense, especially that the common school must surrender 
the whole field of religious and high moral instruction 
to the family and the church: every assembly of distin- 
guished practical instructors of youth ignores or scouts 
this philosophy and calls more loudly all the time for a 
broader, more radical and spiritual handling of the 

child? The fact seems to be that in the new awaking 
of interest in common-school instruction, every body 
who can write or talk, especially the journalists and the 
ministers, are delivering themselves of theories on 
school-keeping. This is all as it should be. If the 
common school is to become the foundation institution 
of the republic, it must come to its final shape through 
a generation of universal discussion. But it is well 
enough to remember that in the school room, of all 
places in the world, the deliberate judgment of a prac- 
tical and successful teacher is worth a schoolhouse full 
of the touch-and-go theories of a smart man-of-all-work 
in an editor’s chair, or even the champion pulpit orator 
or political chief of a commonwealth. We would 
gladly put the attitude of this body of teachers, in con- 
vention assembled, against the whole array of loose 
thinkers and confident declaimers that are now stirring 
up the people against precepts in education as old as 
the race and as new as every child that enters a pri- 
mary school. 


AT the annual meeting of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, held at Boston, Jan. 1, it 
was unanimously resolved to hold the next annual 
meeting of the Institute at Plymouth, N. H., in the 
month of July, 1876. Questions of great interest to 
education were proposed for -consideration at that 
meeting, and able lecturers proposed. A cordial wel- 
come comes from leading New-Hampshire educators. 


Tue French Academy has invested itself with new 
honors in the election of Jean Baptiste Dumas, and 
Jules Simon, to fill the chairs made vacant by the 
deaths of M. Guizot, and Count Charles de Remusat. 
It is the highest tribute to French educators, as Simon 
has not only distinguished himself as an able statesman, 
but as an accurate scholar and the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, while Dumas is well known as a 
distinguished student and professor in Chemistry. 


We have sent out our Art-Union portraits now to 
all who have renewed, and to new subscribers, accord- 
ing to our terms. Any not receiving promptly will 
please communicate with us. As the mails are so 
crowded the first of the year, a little delay may be ex- 
pected in some instances. 


WHILE dullards are forever dealing in cant, men of a 
quick and penetrating wit are subject to an opposite 
fault. In their pursuit of the fair and fresh, they some- 
times slip past the sound and true. To freight com- 
mon words with great meanings, is the art of writing. 
How luminous the commonest expression becomes in 
the hands of a master! Living wit is a light behind 
words, and easily shines through them. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


IOWA. 

An interesting feature of the Centennial will be found in the ex- 
hibition of “all wood-producing plants with a section of all trees 
above six inches in diameter, and botany.” Professor Bessey, of 
the State Agricultural College, publishes a detailed list of fifty- 
one trees and fifty-three shrubs known to be native of Iowa, to 
which he invites additions of any plants that may have been 
omitted; and he also desires contributions of fine samples from 
all in a position to furnish them. 


HAWAII. 

Our census authorities will take a hint from the example of the 
Hawaiians, who are making preparations for exhibition at Phila- 
delphia After enumerating a list sufficiently full to show that 
there will be a comprehensive display of the natural resources and 
industries of the little kingdom, the Commissioners give this in- 
teresting item: “ Model of the islands, made to a scale, showing 
the physical geography and topography of the same; the moun- 
tains, valleys, roads, forests, deserts, arable and grazing lands, vil 
lages, rivers, volcanoes, harbors, and population of each island.” 
Let us have a series of relief maps of the entire territory belong- 
ing to the United States at the time of each decennial census. A 
single mould will furnish any desired number of plaster casts ex- 
hibiting the topographical features of the country. The census 
will afford the details of decennial growth, and gradations of tint 
will exhibit at a glance the increasing density and extent of popu- 
lation, from the period when there was but thirteen sparsely-settled 
colonies along the Atlantic coast until, State having been added to 
State, our millions of people fill the land. The cost of such an 
exhibit would not be great, but nothing could show so clearly at a 
glance the history of the national growth. 

EXHIBITS OF MODELS OF CITIES. 


Connected with this subject, though not perhaps very intimately, 
is a suggestion which we should like to see urged upon the mun- 
icipal authorities of our leading cities, — of the dozen or more we 
will say, whose population exceeds 100,000. These cities have it 
in their power to contribute a very striking illustration of their share 
in the almost marvelous growth of the country. It should consist 
of a series of models in plaster, or cork, or papier maché, of each 
city, at intervals of time. Old maps and prints would afford data 
for the construction of reasonably accurate miniature reproduc- 
tions of the streets, houses, and wharves of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, as they stood in 1776, and again at 
decennial or longer intervals. The site of Chicago, for example, 
in 1830, would exhibit a few log shanties and a fort in a swamp. 
Successive representations would show her early squalor, with 
streets sunken in the mud; then her raised streets and blocks of 
houses lifted bodily upwards ; then her appearance the day before 
and the day after her great fire ; lastly, the splendors of the re- 
built city. Scarcely one of our great cities could fail to present 
a most interesting epitome of its history, if it were thus tangibly 
set forth. 


THE NEW-ENGIAND, one of the Art-Union Portraits, and any 
one of the following Periodicals, can be obtained by complying with 
the conditions of giving Art-Union pictures (see JOURNAL of Jan. 
1), and remitting the amount affixed to each of these periodicals : 


Per Year. Club. 
$4.00 Atlantic, . ‘ ‘ $6.30 


6.00 North American Review, . 10 
1.50 Pennsylvania School Journal,. 4-10 
1.50 Western Journal of Education, . : . 4.10 
2.12 Manufacturer and Builder. on 
2.00 Golden Rule, 4 ‘ 4-85 
5.00 Popular Science Monthly, ° 
4.00 Appleton’s Journal, . ‘ ‘ 6.30 
1.00 Barnes’ Teachers’ Monthly, . 
1.50 Boston Journal of Chemistry, . 3-75 
4.00 Lippincott’s Monthly, . ° - 6.30 
2.00 Wide Awake, ° 4-60 
3.00 Godey’s, . . . . 5-50 


MASS. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

; (Continued from page 23.) 
At the last annual meeting a committee was appointed to memo- 
rialize Congress against United States interference in State school 
matters, and in favor of the continuance of the United States 
Bureau of Education. Mr. John D. Philbrick reported that such 
a memorial had been sent to Congress, and had obtained consid- 
erable publicity. The report was accepted, and a resolution was 
adopted approving the action of the committee, and reaffirming 
the statements contained in the memorial. 
The president announced that the directors had appointed A. F. 
Blaisdell, of Haverhill, State editor of Tur Nrw-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The committee appointed to nominate a committee on pupils’ 
work to co-operate with the other committees already in existence, 
reported the following names and the report was accepted and 
adopted :—Prof. C.O. Thompson, of Worcester; Prof. W. E. 
Dolbear, of Tufts College; W. C. Collar, W. C. Hardon, and 
D. W. Jones, of Boston ; C. O, Spear, of Pittsfield; J. F. Moore, 
of Greenfield; Lyman R. Williston, Elizabeth P. Peabody, and 
other Kindergartners; Byron Groce, of Watertown; F. A. Hill, 
of Chelsea; N. T. Allen, of West Newton; Mrs. Dr. Waters, of 
Newton; Mrs. Harriet G. Waite, of Worcester; Mrs. Clara B. 
Martin, of Boston; and Joseph G. Scott, of Westfield. 


“ The Study of History a Means of Culture.” 


The Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Worcester, read a paper on “ The Study of 
History a Means of Culture.” Mr. Blanchard in beginning spoke of the great 
improvements which have been made in the methods of teaching history during 
the last century. He argued that the study of history is better fitted to develop 
memory, judgment, imagination, and other mental qualities than is any other 
study. In closing he showed the value of the study as a means of preparation 
for practical life. 

The subject of the paper was discussed by several gentlemen, — Mr. Charles 
Hammond of Monson, Mr. Narcisse Cyr, and the Rev. A. B. Mussey of Cam- 
bridge. Monsieur Cyr suggested that the text-books are too dry, and that it 
might be an improvement to have lecturers on history go from school to school. 


“ The Relation of the Grammar to the High School.” 

A. D. Small, superintendent of schools in Salem, read a paper on “ The Rela- 
tion of the Grammar to the High School, and the Principles governing Promo- 
tions from one into the other.”” The main idea of the paper was that the gram- 
mar school and the high school should not be connected too closely; that is to 
say, that the grammar school should not be regarded merely as a feeder of the 
high school. He expressed the opinion that the grammar school should have a 
complete curriculum of its own. 

Mr. A. H. Davis, of Worcester, in discussing the subject, expressed strongly 
the opinion that primary, grammar, and high schools all belong to the one sys- 
tem of public schools, and there should be no more difficulty in entering the 
high school than in advancing from one grade to another in the primary or gram- 
mar school. He deprecated, however, the imaginary connection between the 
high school and the college. 

Mr. Philbrick expressed the belief that there should be some free means of 
fitting for college, to be provided according to the size of the city or town. 

Mr. John C. Kneeland, of Boston, spoke of the grammar school as a separate 
institution designed to fit the masses of children for future life. Having passed 
through the grammar school and become entitled to a diploma, that diploma 
should be sufficient to secure admission to the high school. 


Education at the Centennial. 

The discussion of the subject of Education at the Centennial was next on the 
programme. Mr. Philbrick touched upon a few points. He expressed the 
hope that Massachusetts might exhibit a model school-house, if for no other 
reason, to contrast with that building which was exhibited at Vienna as an 
American school-house. The schools, colleges, public libraries, and other edu- 
cational institutiens should be represented. He spoke of the materials, docu- 
ments, etc., which should be exhibited. 

Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard, of the State Board of Education, gave some 
reasons why Massachusetts should exhibit her educational institutions at the 
Exposition. She has her Normal Art School, the only one in the Union; her 
technical schools, the most nearly perfect, if not the only institutions of the kind 
in the country ; and she has, besides, many other institutions of learning. Mr. 
Hubbard spoke of the means by which the Centennial authorities have been in- 
duced to erect a separate building, to be devoted to the educational institutions 
of the country; and he urged the necessity of earnest endeavors to secure the 
proper representation of the State in the Centennial. 
Mr. Walter Smith said that drawing, of all things, is capable of exhibition ; 
indeed, it is the only branch of study which can be perfectly exhibited. The 
great valve of drawing is not so much in the drawings themselves when done, as 
in the influence which they exert on the mind. Therefore, the thing to be ex- 
hibited is not the drawings, but the means by which we are supplylng the missing 
link in education. The three subjects under which drawings will be exhibited 
will be free-hand drawing, instrumental drawfng and design, and the last men- 
tioned will be regarded as of the greatest importance. Mr. Smith concluded by 
urging the teachers to assist in this work those who are carrying it on. 

“ Silent Forces in Education.” 
Mr. James F. Blackinton, of Boston, delivered a short lecture on this theme. 
After speaking of the power of silent forces in general, he turned to the consid- 
eration of those forces which affect the teacher in his intercourse with pupils, 
The first great force is the disposition which nature has implanted in the pupil, 
The nicest judgment and discrimination should be exercised in the discipline of 
pupils of widely different culture and temperament. Then another silent force 
is found in the physical circumstances which surround the pupil. We ve com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that a primary requisite to scholarship is bodily 
health. Then the teacher often sees his pupils affected by the homes in which 
they live, and the social influences by which they are surrounded. Speaking 
of the silent influences which may be controlled by the teacher to a greater 
or less extent, the lecturer mentioned the reading matter which is set before the 
children. This subject stands directly in the line of the teachers’ duty. Still 
another silent influence is that condition of the mind which is brought about 
through the medium of the perceptive faculties. 
The meeting adjourned finally at a quarter past one o’ clock. 


— Teachers’ Institute at Brimfield, Wednesday evening, Thursday and Friday, 
day and evening, January 19, 20, 21. Lecturers: E. A. Hubbard, Prof. Walter 
Smith, Professor Niles, and G. A. Walton. Class exercises by State Agents 
Walton, Hubbard, and Kneeland, and Professors Dickinson and Scott. 

— State Agen Walton has held five Teachers’ Institutes in the four western 
counties of Massachusetts. he average attendance of teachers and school 
officers was 120. Evening audiences average 250. Day audiences average 190. 
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SIX-EIGHT TIME. 


Mrs. G. N. BorpMAN. 


afin 
Pei 


H 
a 


1, Hor - rah for ai iles- son in mu-sic 


re-ful -ly let 
time where beats we must count, If a auarter note comes, give it 
4. Andon all lit- tle notes that stand up with a flag, Give each one a 


to - day, While we sing it ; 
us keep mn Ad Giv-ing each lit- tle note all its 


Mrs. G. N. Borpman. 


THE RIVULET. 


| 
Ist. 


in jol - ly 


full beat as we 


— 
i- ful riv-u - let, glit-tering bright Beneath the morning san, 
1. } Bally ful - fulling wy = to earth, Your ceaseless course you 
Waited a-way, your sweet music is beard A-long the mountaln side; 
2. } Sweetly in- viting the flowers tosmile, Asthro’ the vale you 
4) 


‘@ 


run. Softly murmuring on, Your 


glide. Softly murmuring on, Your 


Tu *. ry note in its prop-er place stand,To be counted in 
eS ee Gs find in a Fm rn an beats, We must ac - cent the first and the fourth. 
a small dot, Give it one, and that keeps the time true. 


go, And if trying our best we don’t quite understand, All the rest our good teacher will show. 


worth, And whenev-er we 
two, And if next to a quarter we see 


Ist Verse. 


six - eight time. 


With ev’ry ripple a mem-o-ry comes So fondly, fond-ly dear, 
a tempo. 


leleiele 


rit. et dim. 
‘o do mi sol sol la si do. Sing re sol oe 
hear, can hear, 


Sing do sol 
4th Verse. 


sol re si sol sol mi do re si do, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in * ayeer 1876, by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, in the Office of the Librarian 


gress, at Washington. 


re 


Hi!! rub dub dub, three maids 


a tub, And who do you think was there, rub dub, 


The do mi do mi 


EXAMPLES IN TRANSPOSITION BY SHARPS. 


Mrs. G. Borpman. 


in 


butcher, the ba- ker, the candle-stick ma-ker, And all of them gone to the fair, rub dub, 


of 


And all of them gone to the fair, rub dub, 


each verse as they are marked, tak the time promptly, and giving two beats in e 


syllable parts only, with forefinzer of right —down, up, down, up, etc. 


¢ Select a few voices to sing * rub dub,” alone, in the measures where these words occur. 


And all of them gone to the = 


* This exercise is suitable for school exhibitions, to illustrate time. The syllable parts should be sung at the end of 


do mi sol sol 


er-ry, mer-ry, mer - 
Now their joy-ous mu-sic swells; Sweetiy echoing far and near. 


aE 


bells, Ringing thro’ the air so clear; 


| Ist. Y 24. 


| Ist. V 


ach measure. Beat the time on the 


do do re wi 


~ Entered according to Act of Congress, oo year 1876, og Me. G. N. BoRDMAN, in the Office of the Librarian 


Congress, at Washington. 


* Heavenly Father, here to-day, Bless our lit - tle school, we pray; 
Bless our teacher, kind and true; Help us all our 


work to do. 


Department of Music. 


Edited by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 

the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.””—Luther. 
SALUTATORY. 

To the teachers, whose patience and toil in our early training, 
have laid the foundation for all the intellectual enjoyments that 
come to us in later life, I send my “ New-Year’s” Greeting. 

Through music—that delightful, life-cheering study, I can talk 
with you all; hoping that my suggestions may be valuable to those 
already engaged in the profession, and also to many schools where 
music is not taught, and where some useful hints will be welcome 
to aid towards imparting the most important rules necessary for 
correct singing. At the present time in our public schools, where 
no regular instruction in music is given, singing “ hap-hazard,” or 
by ear, is most common. It is only through genuine “ note-sing- 
ing,” however, that true ideas and a comprehensive appreciation 
of this great science can be gained. 

Endeavoring to make my department of the JOURNAL a source 
of pleasure and profit, to all who desire the advancement of music 
in the public schools, I wish all the readers of this enterprising 
paper a “ Happy New Year.” 


BELIEVING that condensed ideas expressed in simple language is 
the only way to reach the minds of children, my plans, or meth- 
ods, will be at all times clothed in my own words, so as to be 
readily understood. Little children in primary classes should not 
be required to sing more than half an hour at one time, and those 
in higher grades of schools, forty-five minutes. Keep your rooms 
well ventilated, and allow classes to stand a part of the time dur- 
ing the singing lesson, for this will rest and refresh them. 

Divide your school, so that one-half your best singers can oc- 
cupy seats on both sides of the schoolroom, behind the weak 


voices er — ye They, hearing the voices from the rear, will 
be sustained and encouraged. Give them a whispering recess, 
and always try to prompt a good hearty laugh. Make the boys 
and girls feel happy and cheerful, and they will all look forward 
to the singing lesson with renewed interest and pleasure. Music 
is exhilarating and exciting, and I find from daily experience that 
a moderate allowance of fun in the schoolroom gives zest to the 
music, and keeps both teacher and class in good humor. 


TRANSPOSITIONS BY SHARPS. 
(Twenty questiens and answers. } 

Ques.— W hat does transposition mean ? 

Ans.—To change the scale or keynote from the natural key, 
which is C. 

Ques.— What is meant by change of key ? 

Ans.—To sing Do on any note but C. 

Ques.—How do we find the first change from the scale of C? 

Ans.—Begin with C and sing up the scale five notes. 
Ques.— What is the fifth note ? 


Ans.—The fifth note is G. 
Ques.—What is the scale of 
one sharp? 


Bringing sweet o - 


do do si la 


Beau-ti - ful spring-time, so bright and so fa omes 
dors from morning till night; Giv-ing to all of us restful de - 


(2 


its blossoms and verdure so rare; 


r,C 


Ans.—The scale of one sharp 
is the first transposition from 
the scale of C. 

Ques.—How do we find the 
key of each new scale? 


Come, let us a- way t woods to-day, 2 ee green moss-es and ferns; 


let us all try 


do re mi fa 


H 


from what na - ture shows, use-ful, new les - son to learn. 


Ans.—We must count up five 


notes from each new Do, or key- 
note. 
Ques.—What is the first new 
Do, or keynote, from C ? 
Ans.—It is the fifth note ing carefully, as if reading. 


Lit - tle Ro- bin Redbreast all day long, tra la la, tra la la, tra la la ‘a, wit 
Chirping in the tree-top sings his song, tra la la, tra la la, tra lala la. 
To piteh the sengs. Let the school start with high Do from the pitch-pi 


with low Do, and sing up the scale, to the syllable that each song begins with. This will give the correct pitch. Each 
example should be sung first by syllable, beating the time distinctly in each measure; then adapt the words, articulat- 


, and sing down the scale; or begin 


above C, which is G. Gis 
Ques.— What is G the key- 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in on, year 1876, py ues. | G. N. BoRDMAN, in the Odttice of the Librarian 
as 


ongress, at gton. 


note of? 

Ans.—G is the keynote of the scale of one sharp. 

Ques.—How shall we find the key of the next scale, which is 
two sharps ? 

Ans.—Count up five notes from the key of one sharp, whichis G. 

Ques.—W hat is the fifth note from G ? 

Ans.—D is the fifth note from G, therefore D is the keynote of 
two sharps. 

Ques.— How shall we find the key of three sharps? 

Ans.—Count five notes from the key of two sharps, which is D. 
The fifth note from D is A ; therefore A is the keynote of three 
sharps. 

Ques.—If A isthe keynote of three sharps, what is the key of 
four sharps ? 

Ans.—We count again five notes from A, which is Z. Z is the 
key of four sharps. 

Ques.—How many keynotes have we learned? 

Ans.—We have learned five. 

Ques.—Name them in regular order. 

Ans.—The natural scale without any sharps, key of C. The 
scale of one sharp, key of G; scale of two sharps, key of D ; 
scale of three sharps, key of A ; scale of four sharps, key of Z. 

Ques.—W hat note is sharped in the scale of G ? 

Auns.—In the scale of G, / is sharped. 

Ques.—In the scale of D ? 

Ans.—F and C. 


Ques.—In the scale of A ? 

Ans.— F,C,and G. 

Ques.—In the scale of 

Ans.—F, C, G, and D. 

Ques.— W hat is the key-note of any piece in sharps? 

Ans.—The key-note of any piece in sharps is the first note 
above the last sharp. 

Ques.—Repeat the position of the key-note, in the four trans- 
positions ? 

Ans.—In the first scale F is sharped ; first note above ¥ sharp 
is G; key of one sharp. Second scale, ¥ and C are sharped; 
first note above C sharp is D; key of two sharps. Third scale, F, 
C, and G are sharped; first note above G sharp is A ; key of three 
sharps. Fourth scale, ¥, C, G, and D are sharped; first note 
above Dsharp'is Z ; key-note of four sharps. 


ALTHOUGH it is a great advantage for teachers to be able to sing, 
yet it is not absolutely necessary in conducting an exercise, because 
in every school some leading voices can be found among the chil- 
ren who can sing do from the pitch-pipe, and start the example; 
and if teachers can explain the signs and rules, the children will 
soon learn to give the correct sounds. But the pitch-pipe C is in- 
valuable, and teachers must be provided with it. Blow in the end 
not marked C, and you will have the correct tone, or pitch, of 
high C. 

After copying the following example upon the blackboard, a 
pointer will be necessary to proceed as follows: 


do re mi fa sol la si do do si la so m 
© CBAGFE 
(Teacher is supposed to be talking to a class.) 


The five lines on which you see the notes written are called 
the staf. 


This large figure at the beginning of the staff is called the 
Treble or G Clef. 

There are seven notes in. music—C, D, E, F, G, A, B. 

If we go higher than &, we must call the next note C again. 
That note above & is high C, which tone you hear from the pipe. 

We will begin with high C and sing down the scale to low C, 
and say Za to each note. 

Now begin with low C and go up the scale to high C. 

Sing low C,—now high C. 

Begin with low Cand sing up the scale by syllable,—Do, Re, Mi, 
etc.; and down again. (Pronounce it as if spelt Doe, Ray, Me, 
Far, Sol, Lar, See, etc. 

Sing again, up and down, numbers—1, 2, 3, etc. 

Number one is low Do ; number eight is high Do. 

These round, open notes are called whole notes, and must al- 
ways have four beats. We will sing the scale once more by syl- 
lable and number, giving four beats to each note, by striking the 
fore-finger of the right hand upon the palm of the left, and thus 
end the lesson. 


In beating time, avoid noisy pounding, but preserve a steady, 
audible accent. 
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Bindergarten Messenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


WHAT DOES THE KINDERGARTEN DO FOR THE 
CHILD? 


It is very difficult to make parents understand precisely the ben- 
efit their children derive from a kindergarten. They are ever 
haunted by the idea that education means reading and writing and 
ths representation of facts by printed words. They think more 
of what their children can learn to repeat, than of all the patience, 
perseverance, habits of attention, observation of things, and the 
clearness of language, that result from kindergarten training. 
They do not estimate what they learn of numbers and their rela- 
tions, unless it appears in the form of the multiplication table. 


WHAT DOES IT DO FOR THE MATHEMATICAL FACULTY? 


There are exceptions to this blindness. One mother recognized 

the intellectural act in her child, when she said that her little boy 
came home from the kindergarten and said to her, “ Mamma, two 
and three are the same as three and two!” Generally speaking, 
the mothers do not realize—I may say they do not know, so differ- 
ent was the process in their own minds, that children learn more 
of the true relations of numbers if they see all the properties of 
ten, as they learn to do by dividing it into halves and fifths, and 
putting together and taking apart (by the aid of their little sticks) 
the component parts of the ten, by which they discover, at last, 
that there are a great many ways of making ten (they must not be 
told this by the teacher), viz: five and five, one and nine, two and 
eight, three and seven, four and six, and the same stated oppositely, 
than by repeating the addition table. After being asked how much 
these numbers come to, and finding they all come to ten, they will 
laugh with the pleasure of the discovery, and say, “ Why, they all 
make ten.” So their pleasure in making squares, of three, of 
four, and of five, with their cubes, is also very great; and when 
they do the same upon their slates, which are marked off in little 
squares, they soon begin to make larger ones. Ten is the largest 
square they are allowed to make; and each one is reqnired 
to make only as large a one as he can count without missing; but 
nothing has been found to make the counting grow in the little 
mind as well as this. The older children soon learn to enumerate 
the rows by tens, and to use the words that express different num- 
bers of tens. This little process has proved an excellent expander 
of the numerical faculty. After they have seen what is the square 
of two, three, four, and five, and then what are their square roofs, 
which is perfectly plain to the eye, when their attention is directed 
to it, they can build up cubes upon their squares, and see what 
are the cube roots. This is real mathematical knowledge, quite 
enough for little children. 

They learn to count as soon as they can do it intelligently, and 
ought not to be allowed to do it by rote, however long their attention 
may be confined to their fingers, and toes, and the eight cubes of 
the Third Gift, all of which can be used for counters till they are 
exhausted, or till the little counter can visit ‘field and pastures 
new.’ Long before the little boy saw that three and two, and two 
and three, made just the same sum, he had seen the property of 
the cube (its equal sides), and would insist at home upon gather- 
ing up all the blocks in a large box (containing not only cubes but 
oblongs and divided oblongs), into cubes, before he wished to put 
them back into the box. His father said he tried to puzzle him, 
but could not. This child one day said, when there was a talk 
about improving, and each one was telling in what they wished to 
improve, and some one expressed a wish to improve in the knowl- 
edge of numbers, about which they sometimes made mistakes,— 
“Oh, I know about numbers!” And yet his actual knowledge was 
by no means extensive. When he was asked how large a cube of 
blocks could stand in the room, he found out that it could only be 
as large as the height of the room (all the dimensions of the room 
were measured before his eyes), because that was the shortest 
measurement of all. 


WHAT, FOR THE PERCEPTION OF FORM AND POWER OF EXPRESSION? 


Other mothers than the mother of this child, have said they 
observed a system in their home plays with their blocks and 
other playthings, which they had not observed previously to the 
kindergarten training. One little boy of three would ask his 
mother, “ What does that look like?” when he made a figure with 
his blocks; one figure was a spider, which I think she guessed, 
but I will not be sure she recognized it till he told her. It was as 
well done as it could be with blocks. He would hold up his slice 
of bread and butter as he bit it, and ask what it looked like. This 
child has developed remarkably in the direction of clearness of 
ideas, and power of expressing them. He is just four now, and 
will describe things that are done, in a truly consecutive manner, 
So that one can see the whole process. “I have a story,” is his 
oft-repeated expression; and then we have some narrative, and 
occasionally a romance, which is very easily discriminated by the 
listeners from a true story, for his fancy is somewhat fantastic ; 
and, when he has given an incongruous image, he will laugh with 
the greatest glee. Just now this tendency has to be carefully 
watched, lest the fun, as he calls it, should obliterate the line be- 
tween truth and falsehood. The timely codperation of the parents 
(often so hard to secure, strange to say) will undoubtedly meet 
this difficulty, which is but a phase, 


Square or triangular shapes, the children can easily be made to 


By the occupations in making forms with tablets, whether of way. Otherwise some of the benefit of the kindergarten is lost. 


The love of natural history, particularly of plants growing, 


see all the properties of the square and the circle, and to appre-; which has so many analogies in the moral life, and which is 
ciate Proportion and symmetry. Some children see proportion and| planted in the mind by kindergarten instruction, can then “be 
symmetry in a few weeks, and ever after work in reference to them | saved to the next stage of progress, and the alternative of indus- 


without being urged. trial and literary work will still be kept up till firmly imbedded in 


by opposites ;—if they put their needle over the first slip in a mat, 
they cannot make the check without beginning the next line by 
putting it wumder the first slip. The constant repetition of the 
words “over,” “under,” accompanied by the acts, gives them a 
definite idea,—and a defined idea, which is equally important and 
fertilizing to the mind. Some children take this idea at once; 
others have to make repeated mistakes, and contemplate the wrong 
result before the right idea becomes fixed in their minds. So 
when making patterns, as they call them, out of the lines of one, 
two, three, four, or five squares in length; when drawing upon 
their slates, the exercise of mind in arranging them by opposites, 
so as to produce a pretty effect, and make a symmetrical whole, is 
an intellectual act. In their card-embroidery they are required to 
hold the card with the upper-side up, and to sew in the same di- 
rection, so that the pattern on the wrong side will be uniform as 
well as that on the right side, though different ; and this operation 
requires thinking. It is one they constantly go back upon, even 
when a good deal advanced in the series. The collateral advan- 
tage (which is explained to them) of making embroidery catch the 
light properly in yarn-painting by this uniform method of working, 
is the least benefit derived from the practice, certainly to the boys. 
The intellectual act is the valuable one, and it is all the same to 
the child if you merely say “it looks so much prettier.” They 
very soon learn to see when either side looks wrong, but it is not 
so easy to make it right, because of turning the card over, and the 
liability to turn the card upside down and catch the yarn with the 
needle. Sometimes they say, when it is all right on the right side, 
“ Oh, it is no matter, is it?” An answering question should be, 
“ Is it not right to do things exactly right?” Thus only can we in- 
spire the sentiment of the old architects who worked for God to 
see, and carved the hidden side of the column as beautifully as 
the other sides. And this working out the ideal should ever be in 
the mind of the kindergartner. It will affect the whole tenor of 
the child’s future life, to be held up to it. It is easy to in- 
spire a feeling of duty by telling stories of disasters that happen 
from the want of perfect work; how the ship sank because an un- 
conscientious workman put in a defective plank, or the house fell 
because the carpenter was not careful to make the upright joists 
perpendicular to the horizontal ones. Instances may constantly 
be drawn from: every-day life, till the child shall learn to see as 
well as the philosopher, that in God’s world there are no acci- 
dents—that every event has its conditions. 


WHAT ARE THE MORAL ADVANTAGES? 


Other parents testify,—and this is the most valuable testimony 
of all—that the children are more docile at home, more amenable 
to motives; they quote the precepts of the kindergarten, and 
really show the capacity of being law-abiding. 

Then the cultivation of the social feelings in little children is 
worth all the time spent in kindergartens. Selfishness is very apt 
to grow in children, particularly in solitary ones, in nurseries 
where nursery maids preside with their irregular practices. This 
selfishness can be systematically attacked in a large company of 
children, where it can be made so evident that it produces dis- 
order, impoliteness, and unhappiness. “To trouble other people” 
is the greatest fault in children. It is easy to show them that 
they do not like to be troubled themselves, and therefore that 
others do not like it. The Golden Rule is the easiest of rules to 
be understood. That /ove is the only atmosphere that happiness 
can livein, can be made very intelligible to children; and also that 
thought (we call it thinking when we speak to little children) must 
go with the love to enable us to know how to make people happy. 
The story of the wife who brought her husband safely down from 
the tall chimney he had built, and where he was accidentally left 
by the falling of the rope which was to bring him down, is a 
good illustration of this. She called to him to ravel his stocking, 
and tie the yarn to a bit of mortar and drop it down to her. To 
this she tied a twine, and to the twine the strong rope. Or the 


The condition of weaving their mats aright is, that they work | the mental constitution. 


GRADUALISM, THE LAW OF KINDERGARTEN. 
To see the development of the children from year to year, 


under this system, is most interesting to the teacher, who alone 
can appreciate it thoroughly, because she alone sees the children 
in the same surroundings and circumstances, and can estimate the 
working of it by comparison with other influences. If a child 
enters a kindergarten at three, which is well, the first year will 
show no great fruits perhaps, except in increased happiness, but 
the second year the difference becomes very obvious. By what 
they can do now, we can see what they learned before, when they 


were unable to express it. Some children pass much of the first 
year in intense observation with comparatively little action, and 
then suddenly take part in nearly everything : just as a child ap- 
parently speaks all at once, when the fact is, he has long been 


learning speech, and now all at once finds it at his command. 
M. M. 


KINDERGARTEN INTELLIGENCE. 


— We are glad to be enabled to announce, that J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co, of New York, 14 Bond street, will bring out, before 
spring, the work on Education by Labor, (of which we have pub- 
lished the first chapters), under the author’s title, The New Educa- 
tion by Work, according to the principles of Friedrich Freebel. 
This work is especially adapted to the circumstances and institu- 
tions of European countries, because the author was intent on 
having it practically tested. It will be obvious that in America, 
the practical application can be much more easily accomplished, 
and fewer compromises will have to be made. Even the poorest 
children in America have more freedom to live and play than 
those the Baroness speaks of, whose mothers have to lock them 
up all day at home, while they go to work, as is the custom in 
Germany. 

— The experiment now being made, of an asylum kinder- 
garten at the Northern Home, Philadelphia, is proving an emi- 
nent success; and the inspection of it at the Centennial celebra- 
tion of the coming summer, will doubtless introduce it far and 
wide into all American asylums. 

— Mrs. Aldrich’s Nursery, on Froebel’s principles, spoken of in 
the December number of the A/essenger, as begun at Worcester, 
has been transferred to Florence, Mass., whose eminent citizen, 
Mr. S. L. Hill, has offered for the purpose his own beautiful 
house, warmed and lighted, while he shall be preparing a perma- 
nent building on land he gives for a kindergarten. We con- 
gratulate Mrs. Aldrich on a field of labor so promising as the 
liberal community of Florence, and Florence on the acquisition 
of such a moral and educational influence as Mrs. Aldrich for 
its children. 

— We would most earnestly say to the friends of kindergarten 
in the South (and that there are many earnest and intelligent ones 
we know, by our own correspondence with many, hitherto strangers 
to us, in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, both Carolinas, Tennessee, 
and Virginia), that there is an opportunity which, if it is not soon 
taken advantage of, will be last forever, of receiving the training 
from Miss Marwedel, who cannot offer the opportunity much 
longer unless her training school is patronized more largely. We 
know that there are many Southern ladies who want to go, but 
have not the means, Unquestionably there is much pecuniary 
dearth in the South; but certainly there are some rich men, and at 
least one friend of Southern ladies in Washington, able to found 
ten or a dozen scholarships for those who are desirous to practise 
this beautiful and most attractive profession. To found these 
scholarships would secure permanency to Miss Marwedel’s class, 
which now has but four pupils. 

— We suppose that very soon, if not immediately, another 
training class will be started at 1266-68 Broadway, and we would 


say to the many persons, who write to us that they look forward to 


story of the mother who climbed the precipice to the eagle’s nest | taking the training from her, that “ great opportunities never come 
to bring away her child, which the eagle had taken up in his but once in a lifetime ;” and “ procrastination is the thief” of reso- 


talons. The proper telling of a story to bring out its point,-and the | /#éion. 


teaching to a child how to keep to the thread of his own story, 


— We hear from England that Miss Shirreff has been elected 


clears his mind of much rubbish, and is one of the strong kinder- | president of the Froebel Society of London, in place of the lament- 


garten points. 
TRANSITION TO THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, BY READING, ETC. 
American children, when between six and seven, if they have 
had proper mental training, can easily be taught to read: and 
taught on a principle that will enable them to pronounce Latin as 
now taught in our universities, and help to pronounce all the Latin- 


ed Miss Doreck, who died last summer in Switzerland. 


— We have received from Miss E, A. Manning, secretary of the 


society, a list of the members, which includes al] the most impor- 
tant members of the English societies for promoting the education 
of the people; also, those who keep private kindergartens in 
England,— and honorary members from abroad, beginning with 


derived languages. This may be done in “the advanced kinder- the widow of Froebel. 


garten class,” without abandoning the kindergarten instruction 


— The Froebel Society of London is in cordial union with the 


proper upon the Fifth and Sixth Gifts. It is very desirable, since | Manchester association, and, like that, supports a school for the 
reading is taught so unphilosophically in schools, to have such | training of kindergartners. Miss Heerwart, the principal of the 
classes, and it can be done where there are two teachers, but not former, and Miss Snell, the principal of the latter, who are both 
otherwise in kindergarten hours. The time will come when there | German ladies (and friends), have long lived,— Miss Snell in 
will be a kindergarten in every primary school building, and when| England, and Miss Heerwart in Ireland,—and worked success- 


the grade next to it will be brought into relation with it in this| fully as kindergartners. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The New-Hampshire Centennial committee have selected Moses B. Good- 
win, Esq., of Franklin, to write the History of Education. This is a judicious 
selection. Mr. Goodwin is a man of broad culture, a ready and elegant writer. 
He has an extensive acquaintance with schools, and was connected with the de- 
partment of public education at Washington, when Hon. Henry Barnard was 
commissioner. School officers and teachers will confer a favor by sending Mr. 
G. items of historical interest connected with the public or private schools in 
their localities. 

— Rochester, a large and growing village, is evidently retrograding. It has dis- 
missed its only high school assistant, and is now discussing in its local paper 
whether the female teachers shall continue to carry in the fire-wood, build the 
fires, and sweep the schoolrooms. 

— A case of considerable interest has just occurred in Colebrook. Mr. A. D. 
Jenkins, master of the grammar school, was arrested and brought before the 
court on complaint of one Cooper, for an assault on one of the scholars. The 
trial occupied a number of days. The result was Mr. Jenkins was acquitted. 
Difficulti¢s are reported in other districts. The Sentinel, in view of these, 
says, “‘ When Dudley (Supt.) puts his foot down he means business, and the 
sooner the scholars in town understand that they must go to school and behave 
themselves, the better it will be for all concerned.” 

— Mr. George R. Drake, teacher of the South Pittsfield school, has awarded 
a “ Webster's Unabridged Dictionary” to Miss Clara A. Peaslee, whose rank in 
written spelling was perfect, she having written 1,560 words without a mistake. 
Mr. Frank E. Randall, having obtained a more lucrative occupation, Mr. Drake 
takes his place in the West village school. 

— D. K. Foster, the former principal of the academy, has an evening school 
in the town hall, Mr. Scales, of the high school, being his assistant. 

— A late number of the National Eagle contains an article highly commend- 
atory of the Stevens High School, Claremont. The writer, having attended 
the examination, bears testimony to willing minds on the part of the scholars, and 
devotion on the part of the teachers We judge that the number of visitors 
was notlarge. A. J. Swain, A.M., principal, isto be congratulated upon his suc- 
cessful management of this institution. 

— Sylvester Brown, for three years past a teacher in the public schools of 
Manchester, and recently master of the Spring street grammar school, has re- 
signed to become master of a grammar school at Quincy, Mass., ata salary of 
$1,200, an advance of $200 upon what he has received. Again we are reminded 
of the saying, “‘ New Hampshire is a good State to emigrate from.” 

— The new high school building at Keene, is attracting considerable attention, 
it being a large building, calculated to accommodate the high school, two gram- 
mar, and three intermediate schools. The Superintendent of Schools hopes to 
be able tosend a view of it to the Centennial. 

— Prof. Francis Bowen, of Cambridge, who has been a trustee of Phillips 
Exeter Academy for 22 years, has resigned, because of inability to give attention 
to the affairs of the institution. 

— Woodbridge Odlin, of Exeter, founder of the English department, has been 
requested to sit fora portrait to be placed in the academy. 

— The friends of the academy at Andover have arranged for a series of spell- 
ing schools, the proceeds of which are to go towards the purchasing of apparatus 
for the institution. 

— Walpole has been playing the farce of “turning out a teacher” and “ hiring 
him over again.” 

— A fine new schoolhouse is nearly completed at Milton Mills. 


VERMONT. 

— The next annual meeting of the Vermont Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Burlington, Feb. 3d, 4th, and sth. 

— The people of St. Albans are congratulating themselves on the improve- 
ments recently made in their schools, and there are many, by their new _princi- 
pal, Mr. S. W. Landon. The academic, or high school department, has 60 stu- 
dents, nearly one-third of whom reside out of the Central district. A pleasing 
incident connected with the close of the term at the school on the “‘ Western Re- 
serve,” Friday afternoon, Dec. 24th, was the presentation to the teacher, Miss 
Louise Wardwell, by the scholars in room No. 2, of a fine gold chain, and several 
other tokens of esteem. 

— Barre Academy came very near losing its school building by fire on Monday 
morning, Dec. 27th. The wood-work about the furnace pipes caught fire, and, 
though the alarm was speedily given, and a fire-engine was on the ground ten 
minutes later, yet the rooms were damaged to the amount of $200. Dr. Spauld- 
ing, the principal, with his usual energy, at once arranged for repairs, and school 
sessions were omitted for only a single day. ; 

— The winter term of the Richmond graded school commenced two weeks 
ago, with 120 scholars. Mrs. Bliss is preceptress; Mr. Charles Green takes 
charge of the intermediate department, and Miss Jennie Nichols of the pri- 
mary. Miss Flora Colby has charge of the Jonesville school ; Miss Abbie Cut- 
ler, Fay’s Corner; Miss Hortensia Wells, Alderbrook; and Miss Pelton, the 
school at the Checkerberry house. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association held its thirty-first 
annual meeting in this city, and the opening session was held 
Tuesday evening, in the room of the Girls’ High and ‘Normal 
School, West Newton street. 

DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the directors took place at 4:30, Mr. 
Albert P. Marble, of Worcester, presiding. The treasurer re- 
ported the receipts of the association for the past year to have 
been $80; the expenditures $82; balance due the treasurer, $2.47, 
which is the only debt of the association. 

A discussion as to the conditions of honorary membership en- 
sued. It was debated as to whether a non resident of the State 
could be a member of the society. The names of Governor Gas- 
ton; Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, president of Yale College ; Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University; Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, and Miss Peabody, were proposed for 
nomination by the meeting. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 
The Prevention of Crime. 


President Angell made an interesting address on the “ Prevention of Cri PY 
me. 
The annual cost of the criminal class to the country is $200,000,000. The num- 


1865 there were 1,900 criminals in the State, and now there are nearly 5,000. 
The percentage of crime in Massachusetts is 33 per cent larger than in Ireland. 
The great question, therefore, among the respectable people of the country, is 
how to stop this great increase of crime. Two ways only have been suggested. 
One is to multiply the courts and jails and prosecuting officers, and police and 
constabulary and soldiers. The other is described by Dr. Holland, when he 
says that if we want to get rid of rascals we must stop raising them. The 
only remedy for all this was the public school, free and unsectarian. He would 
have the public school free from any particular religious dogma, but would have 
the spirit of reverence toward God inculcated. Another important branch of ed- 
ucation was the instilling of kindness to animals into the young mind. By 
making children kind to dumb animals, they are made kind and gentle to one 
another. He would have pictures illustrative of these good things hung upon 
the walls of the schoolhouses in sight of the young. When we shall talk in our 
schools about God and humanity, then will the teacher’s profession be regarded 
as the noblest in the land, because they shall be considered as the perpetuators 
of morality and good government. 
“ Science and Sentiment.” 

President Porter’s address was ‘‘Science and Sentiment.’’ He said that 
there was a widespread belief that an antagonism existed between science and 
sentiment. Sentiment was outraged at the wrongs of the inferior and oppressed 
races, and protests against the wrongs of the Indian and African and the Irish ; 
but science coldly answers, and says that in the struggle for existence the weak- 
est should go to the wall, intelligence supplant ignorance, and that light and civ- 
ilization should displace darkness and barbarism, and do this, if it is necessary, 
by violence. Sentiment prays, and finds consolation in prayer, but science, it 
is said, decrees prayer unphilosophical ; that no respectable, educated man, now- 
adays, prays—never thinks of such a thing. Sentiment replies that if a man has 
learned to pray he will turn to his God in appeal, and rightfully, too. Now there 
were these and a hundred such differences between science and sentiment. There 
was a decided difference between the terms sentiment and sentimentalism. There 
was a religious sentiment deeply rooted in all men; there were ideas of justice 
so universal that they were law in every land under the sun. Mr. Huxley had re- 
cently declared that the evolution theory accounted for these ideas and the com- 
mon conceptions of God and immortality, and that in ages hence the race would 
outgrow them. But then the axioms of to-day — the self-evident truths, too, 
would be on that argument, subject to the same change. Science was rooted in 
common sense; it was not its foe; it was not the foe te faith. Their 
interests were common; and there was no more shallow opinion than 
that the scientific men think in a different way from the men of common 
sense. The rules and inferences and methods of deduction were the same 
as those employed in daily life by the humblest men. Faith was enlightened 
sentiment. In conclusion the speaker said that he accepted science and faith 
as activities of the human soul, and as giving that consistent thought and com- 
plete knowledge of the universe which satisfied both the intellect and the heart. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The association was called to order at nine o’clock. After 
prayer by the Rev. A. J. Gordon, Mr. Albert P. Marble of Wor- 
cester, made an address of welcome, in which he spoke of the im- 
portance of the universal diffusion of wisdom and good morals, 
especially when the standard of morals is so low as it is to-day, 
when robberies in high places no longer excite the public horror. 
There are many questions, he said, that come up for solution at 
these conventions, among which are: Should cheap teachers shape 
the destinies of the next gerieration? Can the public be trusted 
to elect its educational rulers? Can good school officers be elected 
by political intrigue? Is Horace Mann’s theory correct, that the 
property of the State should educate the people of the State? 
Do we have in the schoolroom too much study of books and too 
little instruction? Have dull boys any rights which teachers are 
bound to respect? These and many more questions we may dis- 
cuss, with profit to ourselves and to the public. Education must 
not be mixed up with party politics. We have separated church 
and State; we should now separate the school and State. 

The various committees were then appointed as follows: 
Nomination. — Samuel Eliot, for Suffolk; Mr. Lambert, Nor- 
folk; James S. Barrell, Middlesex; A. H. Thompson, Essex; A. 
G. Boydén, Plymouth; G. A. Walters, Bristol; J. A. Shaw, Barn- 
stable; A. Bunker, Nantucket; H. F. Harrington, Dukes; Re- 
becca Jones, Worcester; D.C. Jones, Franklin; C. Hammond, 
Hampstire; E. A. Hubbard, Hampden; J. P. Payson, Berkshire. 

Necrology. — John Kneeland, of Monson; J. A. Paige, of 
Boston; Caroline E. Foster, of Worcester. 

Resolutions. — William U. Collar, Boston Highlands; W. W. 
Spaulding, Haverhill; E. H. Russell, Worcester; J. W. Dickin- 
son, Westfield; Mr. Martin, Bridgewater. , 

Auditing Committee.—D. B. Hagar, Salem; J. G. Scott, West- 
field; J. F. Blackinton, Boston. 

“ The Culture of the Imagination.” 

The Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., formerly president of Harvard University, 
read a paper on “‘ The Culture of the Imagination.” He said that in these days 
the culture of the imagination is sadly neglected. He spoke of its importance 
in teaching and the desirability of its application to children. Mathematics he 
regarded as peculiarly adapted to the development of imagination. He reminded 
his readers*that there is nothing to connect man with the past but memory, and 
with the future but imagination. 

The paper was discussed briefly by Dr. Eliot, of Boston, and Mr. Charles 
Hammond, ef Monson. 

“ Principles and Methods.” 

Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Charlestown, read a paper on “ Principles and Meth- 
ods.”” He said that the methods of others are useless to us unless we under- 
stand the principles upon which they are founded. Doing before conscious 
knowing was the order of nature, and the great vice of our teaching was the re- 
versal of that order. Professor Tweed mentioned in detail, with comments, 
several of the faults which teachers commit. Frequently, he said, the children 
do not understand the teacher, and the teacher does not understand the chil- 
dren. In concluding, he spoke of the duty of teachers to instruct themselves as 
thoroughly as they can upon all that pertains to their profession. 

“ Decorative Art.” 

Prof. Benjamin W. Putnam, of Boston, delivered a short lecture on “ Decora- 
tive Art.” He said that the love of the beautiful is inborn in-our natures. That 
this is true is shown by the fact that it exists among the rudest and least civilized 
nations. Woman excels in decorative art, but man is her superior in constructive 


ber of criminals in Massachusetts has more than doubled in ten years. In 


art. The lecturer spoke of the high character of the art when it copies nature, 


because, he asked, How can we better show our reverence for God than by im- 
itating His works? Professor Putnam then exhibited some specimens of deco- 
rative art, on vases, etc. He said that we are not doing our duty as long as we 
fail to exert ourselves to secure the development of this art. We have been 
told that we have no art in this country. Let us assent to that, but art is the 
last thing to come in the growth of nations; and it comes with greatest effect in 
those countries which contain the grandest works of nature. As long as the 
masses of the people are not critics you cannot succeed, for there must be an au- 
dience as well as a speaker. In closing, Professor Putnam spoke of the oppor- 
tunity for improvement in art which is offered by the Centennial Exposition 
soon to be opened at Philadelphia. 

AFTERNOON MEETINGS. 


In the afternoon three separate meetings were held, those com- 
posing the High School, Grammar School, and Primary School 
sections respectively, coming together in different places. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 
The High School section was presided over by Mr. Frank A. 


Hill, of Chelsea. 
“ The Moral Element in Education.” 

Mr. A. H. Thompson, principal of the high school, Newburyport, opened the 
session with a paper on “The Moral Element in Education.” He quoted 
Emerson’s saying that the true test of civilization is the kind of men the coun- 
try turns out, and said that it was also the true test of education. Not the num- 
ber of pupils; not their knowledge of language or mathematics or philosophy, 
but their character, their capacity to feel, to think, and act rightly as occasion 
may demand—this is the test by which in future years our schools will be judged. 
If we are to claim as ornaments to our schools the achievements of noble and 
illustrious men, we cannot wholly escape the responsibility for the evils that 
exist in society. After this introduction, the speaker went on to argue that every 
good system of education must include mental, moral, and physical culture. He 
thought too much emphasis had been laid on intellectual culture, and too subor- 
dinate a place given to moral culture. The true regulating faculty in man was 
not reason, but enlightened conscience. Youth should be enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of morality. Praise should be used as a stimulant to virtue, but should 
be used with nice and careful consideration. Love of favor is strengthened by 
intellectual culture, and when regulated by moral principles becomes a noble as- 
piration, that exalts the individual and gives the largest glory to the State. 


“ The Lack of True Culture among Teachers.” 

Mr. E. G. Coy, of Phillips Academy, Andover, followed with an essay on “‘The 
Lack ef True Culture among Teachers.’’ After an apology for attempting to 
treat a delicate subject had been made, the speaker proceeded to enumerate a 
number of cases where men in the noble profession of teaching debased their 
calling and degraded themselves by the low vice of intoxication. Like the pre- 
vious speaker, he advocated moral training, and said it was well known 
that unhallowed teaching was no less dangerous than ignorance. Religion was a 
recognized factor in the course of civilization, and religion cannot not be di- 
vorced from morals. In conclusion he said, “ Let us have greater freedom from 
narrowness and prejudice, more width of thought, more catholicity of feeling. 
Let us resist the tendency to rely on the mere machinery and appliances of in- 
struction and culture, while we remember that even consummate scholarship needs 
the devout heart to make it subservient to true culture and a means of the great- 
est good to men. 

Both these essays were discussed at some length by teachers present. A re- 
solve was offered that an advisory committee be appointed to take some action in 
relation to the part which the high schools shall take in the Centennial celebra- 
tion, and a short address upon the subject was made by Mr. Philbrick, of this 


sha GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 
“ The Study of Arithmetic.” 

Mr. W. E. Eaton, principal of the Harvard School, Charlestown, opened the 
proceedings with a paper on “‘The Study of Arithmetic”? He would teach 
pupils in the grammar schools simple mathematics, avoiding five and six story 
compound fractions. Only the simpler propositions of arithmetic should be in- 
troduced, as they were not worth teaching at this period of life even for improv- 
ing the memory, and the boy thus taught only acquired skill in operations and 
not in the principles upon which the operations were based. He believed that 
as a discipline for mental culture mathematics had been greatly overrated. The 
practical value of the study to the boy requires no great teaching. He should hail 
the good time when the lies and abominations of English grammar shall give way 
to an intelligent study of the English language, and when the study of arith- 
metic shall be confined to its practical value and the acquisition of celerity and 
skill in practical operations. 

Mr. H. C. Hardon, master of the Shurtleff School, South Boston, presented a 
paper upon “ The Practical Value of Arithmetic,”’ stating the fundamental’ ac- 
quisitions which he deemed desirable relative to the currency, the determination 
of areas, an elementary course in solids and in fractions, and the application of 
the latter to profit and loss, interest, discount, and the equation of payments. 
He urged the simultaneous exercise of counting and the recitation of the tables. 

Mr. E. A. Hubbard of Fitchburg, an agent of the State Board of Education, 
Mr. Francis Cogswell, superintendent of the Schools of Cambridge, Mr. O. D. 
Bruce, secretary of the New York State Teachers’ Association, and others, par- 
ticipated in the discussion which ensued. 

“Common Sense in Teaching History.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson, of Newport, R. I., made an address upon “‘ Common 
Sense in Teaching History.”” The general result of his observation relative to 
the methods of teaching history had been disappointment. He gave a digest of 
the answers he received to a series of questions given to a class in a normal school 
—a class that had not been taught history in that school—and the answers, there- 
fore, may be taken as an index of the ameunt of historical knowledge one gains by 
the system of instruction in our public schools. There were eleven in the class, 
and the questions and replies were somewhat as follows :— 

1. What is known about the history of the Northmen? ‘To this four made no 
answer, one thought Columbus had something to do with it, one said that some 
traces of their implements had been found, and five gave some meagre facts 
which approached the correct idea. 

2. What nation settled New York, and when and why did they cease to con- 
trol it? One gave no answer, two said the French, the rest answered by the 
Dutch, but made no attempt to explain why they ceased to control it. 

3. What led to the settlement of Rhode Island? All made some mention of 
Roger Williams, but none spoke of any of the difficulties that led to the settle- 
ment, save that of religious persecution. 

4. What was the difference between the Pilgrims and the Puritans? All at- 
tempted an an: , but none recognized any differences between them in Amer- 
ica, their general idea being that after the Puritans emigrated they were called 
Pilgrims. 

5. What was the French and Indian war? Three gave no answer. One said 
it was between the French and the Indians, and the others made brief answers 
on general grounds. 

6. What was the cause of Braddock’s defeat? Nine of the eleven made no 


answer, and two made brief replies. 
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7. What was its influence on the Revolution? Six made no answer, three 
thought Braddock’s defeat was a battle of the Revolution, and one thought it 
breught Washington into notice. 

gs. When did the colonies first begin to aim at a complete separation from the 
mother country? One stated before 1776, several in 1775, but not one hinted at 
the gradual rise of the desire for separation. 

9. What was the siege of Boston? Six gave no answer, two thought it was 
caused by the Boston massacre, one describing it as a fiery ordeal, and another 
thought it was produced by the Boston tea party. 

10. Why was the battle of Bunker Hill fought? Nine gave no answer, one 
answered but gave no reason, and one answered that it was to gain possession of 
Boston and Charlestown. 

The largest percentage of correct answers was 46, the smallest 15, and the av- 
erage only 27. The result of such an examination showed that the teaching of 
even American history in our public schools was very far behind what it should 
be. Time alone and renewed experiment could explain the failure. The teacher 
makes a false demand upon himself and pupils at the outset by attempting to 
cram the utmost amount possible of facts and dates, without reference to the 
principles and philosophy which underlie them. The child’s mind should not be 
overburdened with a long list of disconnected dates. There must be a minimum 
of dates. The first duty the teacher owed the child, then, in studying history 
was selection. Keep the matter you don’t want him to know out of his way. 
The teacher must disregard what the books say, and decide for himself what the 
things are to be learned. American history was a romance, from beginning to 
end, and it was not barren, except as the teacher made it so by his lack of enthu- 
PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 

“The Problem of Primary-School Instruction.” 

Prof. S. S. Green, of Brown University, opened the proceedings with remarks 
upon the teaching of reading, after which Miss Lincoln, of Hingham, read the 
essay prepared by Miss Thayer, of Bridgewater, upon ‘‘ The Problem of Primary 
School Instruction: Is it Solved?’ In beginning she contrasted the extreme of 
opinions, one of which regards the primary school as of no particular moment, 
while the other gives it an exaggerated importance. The question now is, What 
have we to do in their right for the children in our schools? What are we to do 
to secure their development? Growth in its highest is development; and while 
there may be growth without development, there can be no development without 
growth. Within certain limits we can do no more toward the development of 
the child than we can toward the development of a tree. We can surround it with 
favorable circumstances, open the way and in a measure set it in the right path; 
but beyond that our assistance cannot go. 

“ Morals and Manners in the Recitation Room.” 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, read a paper on the subject of “‘ Morals 
and Manners in the Recitation Room,” in which he claimed that there are only 
two ways of securing the attention of these little pupils: one is by forcing an 
outward attention, the other is by awakening the interest of the child. Who 
will do that which will secure teachers who possess those womanly qualities with- 
out which they are nothing but policemen in pull-backs, reading the riot act toa 
mob? Every stroke well put in toward forming the mind will be sure to tell in 
the critical moments of life. The teaching of easy, gentlemanly and ladylike 
manners, music, drawing, and other absurdly called useless studies, are great 
helps. Why not take the wind out of the sails of the dancing-masters by teach- 
ing the rudiments of dancing? Our national manners will be affected very much 
by the way in which children are treated in the public schools. 

In the discussion which followed, the Rev. E. E. Hale spoke with special ref- 
erence to the culture of the voice. He complained of the manner in which girls 
are compelled to scream, almost, in rooms too large for recitation purposes; and 
he warned the teachers not to compel the children to strain their voices. Remarks 
were also made by Mr. Northrop, State superintendent of schools in Connecti- 
cut, and Mr, Greenough, principal of the Normal School of Rhode Island, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Higher Education of Women. 

Henry F. Durant, Esq., one of the trustees of Wellesley College, was intro 
duced, and spoke, as he said, not especially about Wellesley College, but of all 
other colleges that were working for the higher education of women. The high 
schools he did not think were preparatory schools, for they laid the foundation 
and also reared up the superstructure of character. He spoke of the great sep- 
aration which exists between the common schools and the high schools, and the 
seminaries for female education. In regard to the great question of health, it 
was necessary to have pure, sound womanhood. Vigorous, hard work was the 
best thing for the young pupils. He would suggest that each teacher be a 
preacher of health, if not to the parents, then to the pupils. He would have 
them make common war against the old mode of ornamental education. The 
speaker then went on to say a few words about Wellesley College. He said the 
college had no theories, no methods, but those of common sense. What they 
tried to do at Wellesley was simply to get the best girls they could, and then 
do the best they could for them. 


“Popular Education in its Relation to our Form of Government.” 


Professor Peabody, of Harvard, made an address on “‘ Popular Education in 
its Relation to our Form of Gevernment,” an abstract of which is here given. A 
strictly democratic government, i. ¢., a government conferring equal rights and 
responsibilities on all citizens of suitable age, has never yet been a self-sustaining 
experiment. If our experiment in this country 1s destined to succeed, it must be 
by conditions that have been wanting in former like experiments, or by the ab- 
Sence of conditions which proved fatal to them. Among popular governments 
the principal historical examples are those of Athens and Rome, in which for 
considerable periods all the free citizens were voters and potential office-bearers. 
The sunshine and wind of an April day are hardly so fickle as was the political 
condition of Athens. It is a very common idea that the Athenians were a highly 
intelligent people. They were pre-eminently susceptible of intelligence, but we 
have no reason for supposing that the mass of the community were educated or 
were conversant with books or with any literature except that which came to 
them from the stage. They lived a large part of the time in public: the paltry 
wages paid for attendance at the public assemblies and for serving in the joint 
offices of judges and jurymen were sufficient to keep large numbers of them 
strangers to all useful arts and occupations; and a body of slaves far exceeding 
the freemen in numbers was the consequence. 

Rome, under republican power, became a veritable democracy by slow degrees. 
Though all free citizens were nominally endowed with the right of suffrage, the 
Centurions, the higher ranks, were so sparse and those of the lower ranks so 
crowded that the patrician long retained the ascendancy and held a monopoly of 
the chief offices of the State. As the people gradually encroached on the aris- 
tocracy and obtained access to the higher places, civil and military, and especially 
as the freedom of the city was extended to the Italian cities, and subsequently in 
Part to the provinces, it became evident that there was no longer any sure road 
to office but force or bribery. The course to the consulship was by the ruinous 
expenditure of money, to be refunded only by the plunder of the province as- 
Signed to the successful candidates at the close ef their term of home service. 
The people, too, were dazzled by the phantom of military glory, and were ready 
‘o violate the constitution by prolonging the allotted term of office in behalf of 


successful chieftains, especially as the booty of foreign or provincial campaigns 

provided an affluence of the largesses, games, and shows by and for which the 

populace lived. Rome never had an intelligent, much less educated populace. 

A more despicable, beggarly people never trod the earth than were the lower 

order of the sovereign city. 

The Professor then went on to speak of universal suffrage, and the great danger 

that threatened the republic from the fact that the intelligent, cultivated voter was 

often absent from the ballot box, while the uneducated, the drift, and the masses 

were always present. He said that in the education of the people would be the 

safety of the republic, and that this education must be obtained in the public 

schools. The tendency of the public schools was to modify sectarian prejudices 

and tone down the harshness and the bitterness fostered between those of differ- 

ent races. The system in vogue in the schools half a century ago was compared 

with the present system, and with somewhat disastrous results as regards the 

modern system. The old system was thorough, and while there was not a great 

deal said of teaching as an art, and while teachers never once thought they were 

professors of an art, much real teaching was done. He deprecated the system 

which compelled the bright, intelligent pupil who was in the van to await the ar- 
rival of the slow, stupid scholar, who was invariably in the rear. Coming down 
to the question of system, he gave some exceedingly humorous examples of the 
overdoing of school methods, which he had witnessed in his visits to various 
schools. In relation to the teaching of reading, he would have more attention 
given to quantity than to quality. The childrep should read much, and he would 
like to see everything called a school-reader banished from the schools. He 
doubted whether formal instruction in grammar was of any use to a large pro- 
portion of the pupils. He would not have the names of obscure cities and rivers 
and obscure men learned. He would have the principles and laws of moral sci- 
ence taught; he would have the young boys know something of supply and de- 
mand, jof currency, of labor, and capital. «In concluding, he said the teachers 
were the fathers and mothers of the coming generations. The centennial year 
presents no more important theme than this school questions forms. ‘‘ What our 
next centennial may be, whether our posterity will have one that shall be worth 
their jubilant celebration, depends more than on all else on the work that our 
public schools shall accomplish. Heaven grant that those who stand where we 
do a century hence, may cherish for you, as restorers and preservers of the State, 
such honor and gratitude as we now render to those who laid its foundations a 
hundred years ago!” 


THIRD, AND LAST DAY. 


The association was called to order at 9:00 o’clock, by the pres- 
ident, Albert P. Marble, of Worcester. 

Mr. Warren E. Eaton, of Charlestown, as chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed at a previous meeting, reported resolutions in 
favor of THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 
spoke favorably of that periodical. The resolutions were adopted. 

The treasurer reported that the receipts of the association for 
the year had been $80.00, and the expenditures about the same. 

The nominating committee reported the following named as 
officers for the ensuing year, which was accepted and adopted : 

President — Albert P. Marble, of Worcester. Vice-Presidents— 
Samual Eliot, of Boston; Nathaniel T. Allen, of Newton; James 
S. Barrell, of Cambridge; Albert G. Boyden, of Bridgewater 
Charles C. Chase, of Lowell; William C. Collar, of Boston; Ed- 
ward I. Comins, of Worcester; Warren E. Eaton, of Boston; 
Charles Hutchins, of Boston; E. A. Hubbard, of Springfield; 
Clara B. Martin, of Boston; Charles P. Rugg, of New Bedford; 
Joseph G. Scott, of Westfield; Harriet G. Waite, of Worcester. 

Recording Secretary—Alfred Bunker, of Boston. Assistant Re- 
cording Secretaries—Henry F. Howard, of Somerville ; Simeon J. 
Dunbar, of Arlington. Corresponding Secretary—Frank F. Preble, 
of Boston. Zvreasurer—Wm. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge. 

Councillors—Charles Hammond, of Monson; Daniel B. Hagar, 
of Salem; John W. Dickinson, of Westfield; John P. Payson, of 
Chelsea; A. P. Stone, of Springfield; Charles Morrill, of Lowell ; 
Frank A. Hill, of Chelsea; Byron Groce, of Watertown; David 
Bentley, of Brookline; W. W. Spaulding, of Haverhill; Rebecca 
Jones, of Worcester; Eliza B. Woodward, of Bridgewater. 

(Continued on page 19.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction. 


Thirty-first annual meeting of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction at 

Providence, R. I., Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Jan. 13, 14, and 15, 1876. 
PROGRAMME. 

TuurspAy, January 13, 1876, the State Normal School, the Providence High 
School, the grammar, intermediate, and primary schools of the city will be open 
from 9:30 a. m. to 12:00 m. 

HicHer DEPARTMENT, 2:00 p. m., at the Providence High School: Merrick 
Lyon, presiding officer. 

Spanish Artists: A Paper by Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown University ; fol- 
lowed by a discussion on Art. 

3:30 p. m.—Milton: A Lecture by Mrs. Maria T. Richards, Providence; fol- 
lowed by a discussion. 

Primary DeraRTMENT, at the Normal School Hall, at 2:00 p. m.; L. W. 
Russell, presiding officer. 

1. First Steps in Reading—new method. 2. First Lessons in Colors. 3. Mode 
of Beginning Arithmetic. 4. Elementary Geography. 5. Language. At the 
close of each exercise opportunity will be given for discussion. 

Music HALL, 8:00 p. m.; Lecture—“‘The Schoolroom and the World ;” by 
Paul A. Chadbourne, LL.D., president of Williams College. 

Fripay, January 14, 1876, at Music Hall. 

9:30 a. m.—x1. Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rev. C. A. Staples, Provi- 
dence. 2. Address by the president. 3. Business. 4. Discussion of ‘The 
Centennial.” 5. The Schools should teach the Principles of our Government 
and the Duties of American Citizenship: a paper by Mr. W. A. Mowry, Prov- 
idence ; followed by a discussion. 6. Readings by Prof. R. G. Hibbard, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

2:00 p. m.—1. Singing by pupils of the Providence Grammer Schools, under 
the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood. 2. A class exercise in Reading, conducted 
by Professor Hibbard. 3. The Better Education of the Masses, and how to se- 
cure it ; a paper by Rev. C. J. White, Woonsocket ; followed by a discussion. 

7:30 p. m.: 1. Singing by the pupils of the Providence High School. 2. Ad- 
dress by His Excellency Governor Lippitt. 3. Address by His Honor Mayor 
Doyle. 4. Readings by Professor Hibbard. 5. Address by Hon. Nicholas Van 


Slyck, of Providence. 6. Address by Rev. H. W. Rugg, president Providence 


School Committee. 7. Singing. 8. Other Addresses. 9. Reading by Professo 

Hibbard. 

Saturpay, January 15, 1876. 

9:30 a. m.—r1. Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rev. E. G. Taylor, D.D., 
Providence. 2. Election of Officers and Business. 3. Readings, by Professor 
Hibbard. 4. What should be taught in Geography? A paper by Mr. J. Milton 
Hall, Providence ; followed by a discussion. 

Teachers, school officers, and friends of education throughout the State, are 
cordially invited to attend these meetings. 

Entertainment, consisting of lodging and breakfast, will be furnished gratui- 
tously to all ladies who may apply, in person or by letter, to T. B. Stockwell, 104 
North Main street, Providence, on or before January 8. To those who wish to 
procure meals and lodging at their own expense, the committee take pleasure in 
recommending the following : 

Horse. Accommopations.—Aldrich House, 31 Washington street, $2.50 per 


per day: Central Hotel, 6 to 10 Canal street, $1.75 per day; table board, $1.50 
per day. 

Tickets fer admission to Music Hall for Friday evening may be obtained of 
the committee of arrangements, or at the office of the commissioner of public 
schools, on or before Thursday and Friday. 

Free return tickets will be furnished to the members of the Institute over all 
the railroads in the State, except the Providence, Hartford, and Fishkill railroad, 
which grants no reduction. 

The secretary and treasurer will be in the ante-room adjoining the hall, during 
a half-hour preceding and following each session, to give information in regard 
to membership, free return tickets, etc. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Tue Computsory ATrTenpance Law.—In carrying into effect the law which 
requires the schooling of children under fourteen years of age, the endeavor has 
been to secure the co-operation of employers and all others immediately con- 
cerned, and to avoid resorting to the infliction of penalty. This policy has been 
on the whole, quite successful, as appears from the successive reports of the 
Agent of the Board of Education, and it will be adhered to hereafter. But occa- 
sionally there is need of applying the force which the law holds in reserve for 
special emergencies. A case has lately occurred in the eastern part of the State, 
where forbearance seemed no longer advisable. The Windham County Press, 
published in Danielsonville, states the case thus: 


** At the commencement of the last school term, Officer Commenter found eight 
children in a mill who ought not to have been there, and took them to school ; 
subsequently the officer found that the superintendent had taken two of the chil- 
dren back into the mill, he having himself re-hired them. Last Friday (Dec. 
17), the superintendent was arrested on two complaints for employing children 
under fourteen years of age who had not attended school according to law. He 
was found guilty on the two charges, and placed under $200 bonds on each for ap- 
pearance at the Superior Court.’ 


The public sentiment of that community is decidedly in favor of enforcing the 
law, and his conviction by the higher court is considered certain. The just laws 
of the State cannot be defied or disregarded with impunity. 


SToniInGTON.—That schoolhouse question will not stay settled. Some of the 
opposers of the new building have obtained an injunction, which prevents all ac- 
tion for the present. They have also employed several of the leading lawyers of 
New London county to represent them, and evidently “mean business.’”” No 
little bitterness of feeling has been excited, and angry words are sometimes used 
in discussing the subject. That the new schoolhouse will be built is certain,—the 
time is somewhat doubtful. 


COLLEGES. 


Dartmouth. — Charles S. Barnes, of Nashua, died recently of scarlet fever. 
.---Professor Sanborn has written a history of New Hampshire. Professor 
Parker and Ex-Senator Patterson have assisted....On Tuesday evening the 
new bookstore of McClary Brothers was entered and robbed of goods, mostly in 
gold pens, to the amount of $200.00. An attempt was recently made to burglar- 
ize the medical building. 

Turts. — The seniors welcomed the coming of 1876 on New Year's Eve by a 
supper and social interview. The under-classmen say that they made a good 
deal of noise, too, but this is indignantly denied by the seniors....The January 
Collegian appeared on the first day of the month. - 

— The subscribers to the new University College at Bristol, England, have de- 
cided to take the steps necessary to secure its incorporation. ... Brown University 
has commenced a new library building which is to cost $70,000....In the Ger- 
man Empire in 1873 there were 21 universities, with 1,734 professors and 18,858 
students....The University at Berlin has 400 distinct lecture courses... - Hamil- 
ton College has 163 students this year, being 24 more than last year.... Virginia 
University has 373 students....The Bowdoin College alumni of Portland and 
vicinity will have their annual reunion Feb. 6th....Prof. W. F. Chaplin, of 
Maine. has declined a command in the Egyptian army....A Cornell man wants 
Yale to challenge Vassar to a three-mile race. Wouldn’t that be a galore re- 
gatta?....Sister La Nativite, sister superior of the convent of Villa Maria, Mon- 
treal, the Catholic seminary at which have been educated so many hundreds of 
American girls, died suddenly last week....Mr. John B. Trevor, of New York, 
has given $1,500 to Rochester University for the purchase of a telescope. ...Min- 
ister Schenck has done well to call attention to the fiictitious sale in England of 
American university degrees. The trade is a thriving one, and no small nnmber 
of D.D.’s and M.D.’s in England j|have been conferred by institutions in this 
country which have never had existence....Mr. James Forsythe, of Franklin, 
Indiana, has given $7,500 in different installments, to the university at that place. 
..-»Prof. Truman H. Kimpton, of Boston University, is improving a portion of 
the holiday vacation by lecturing in Northern Vermont and Western Massachu- 
setts....Mr. Charles A. Dickinson, of Westminster, has been unanimously 
elected class-poet, by the class graduating in 1879 at Harvard College. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1875. 
Dr. Hitzig, an eminent Biblical and Semitic scholar, at Heidelburg. 
Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent English geologist, aged 78. 
Cyrus Eaton, author and scientist, at Warren, Me., aged 91. 
W. H. Baker, master of Free Schools of Design of Art Assoc., So. Brooklyn. 
Brother Agelhest, professor in Lasalle College, at Philadelphia. 
Rev. Dr. R. G. Vermilye, professor in Hartford Theo. Sem., East Lyme, Ct., 62. 
Prof. H. G. A. Ewald, the German oriental and philol. scholar, at Gottingen, 72. 
Samuel C. Hosford, superintendent of schools, at Paterson, N. J. 
Mrs. Gould, founder of the Italio-American School at Rome. 
Professor Fowler, of Hinsdale College, Michigan, at Saco, aged 51. 
Prof. Joseph Winlock, of the Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, 50. 
Dr. John Wilson, an accomplished oriental scholar, at Bombay. 
Rev. Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., professor in Rochester Theo. Sem., 67. 
Prof. Thomas Hewitt Key, the philologist, at London. 
Cornelius Walker, one of Beston’s old grammar schoolmasters, at Newton, 80. 


day; Providence Hotel, corner of North Main and North Court street, $2.50 © 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Reliable Agents wanted to canvass for 
THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Wide-awake business men and women find it 
pleasant and profitable work. The best time in 
the year to take up this work. The teachers are 
waiting for THE NEW-ENGLAND Agent. 


The Pocket Gymnasium, which is adver- 
tised on our last page, is becoming very popular 
in our public as well as private schools. A 
device so simple and efficient, and yet so inexpen- 


_ sive, commends itself to every one. 


Any person desiring to take Barnara’s (quar- 
terly) Yournal of Education for 1876 with ours, 
without Art-Union portrait, can procure both for 
$5.25; the price of Barnard’s being $4.00 per 
year. 

Wanted : — March, April, May, June, July, 
August, and November Nos. of Massachusetts 
Teacher, 1871. : 

If you desire a picture nicely framed, read 
the advertisement of J. Jay Gould, in our columns. 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 
FOR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
First Book. ----$ .40| Specimen copies to Teach half 
INTRODUCTORY price. hcants please refer to 

Bond St. NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
No. 1, Dairy anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 
No. 2, MonTHLy AnD YeARLY REcorD. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;— 


pages folio, $1.00. 
No. 3, MonTuiy Year Carp, One card lasts a year. 
No. 4, Montuty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 
Ne. 5, Weexty Carp, one a 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, wing pupil’s record 
Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 


100. 
i Sample Sheets of « 2, 35 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
ace 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E. & F. N. SPON’S 
Recent Publications. 


Dictionary of Engineering. Spon’s Dictionary 
of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, Military, and Naval; 
with Technical Terms in French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. With upward of 700 illustrations. Complete 
in eight divisions, cloth, at $5.00 each; in three vols., 
cloth, $40.00; in three vols., half morocco, $50.00. 

Mining Eugimeering. A Practical Treatise on Coal 
Mining. By Geo. G. Anpre, F.G.S. To be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, at $2.00 each. Parts 1 to 7 
now ready. 

Applied Science. Progressive Lessons in Applied 
Science. By Epwarp Sanc. Part I.—Geometry on 
Paper. Part I1.—Solidity, Weight, and Pressure. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price, $1.25 each. 

Sexten’s Pocket-Booek for Boiler-Makers 
and Steam-Users. Comprising a variety of useful 
information for Employer and Workman, Government 
Inspectors, etc., etc., etc. By Maurice Joun Sexton. 
Royal 32mo, roan, $2.00. 

Mechanics. The Essential Elements of Practical Me- 
chanics, Based on the Principle of Work, designed for 
Engineering Students. By Ottver Byrne. Second edi- 
tion. Numerous wood engravings. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


*,* New and complete Catalogue sent free on application. 
E. & F. N. SPON, 


s2a 446 Broome Street, New York. 


A Picture 
Framed 


AT LOW PRICE. 


Also 1001 German Novelties for Teachers and 
Children. 


J. JAY GOULD, 
BROMFIELD STREET, 
(Near Washington St.) 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


mbedying most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed by Leading Educators; 
? - Used in the Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
McGuffey’s Readers and Spelier, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venablie’s U. S. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, 
White's Graded Scho 1 Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. 8., Schuyler’s Logic, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, T eimer’s tories. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The following prices are:—1. Price. LI. Iwrropuction Price—For First introduction into schools where 
not al in use; and for single specimen copies to Teachers or School Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 
duction. . ExcHanGe Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the schools. TI. 


I. II. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, - $115 $ 84 §$ 58 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 1.50 1,13 75 


“* Have used Norton’s Philosophy a year, and regard it the most thorough work on the subject we have ever seen.”’— 


Pror. G. Fietcner, State Normal, Castine, Me. 
“* Have ordered the Physics for my classes the coming term. The book is indisputable evidence that the author is a good 


teacher.””—Cuas. A. Morey, Deft. of Physics, Minn. State Normal. ‘ 
Norton’s Puysics or PxtLosopuy has been adopted for the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Des Moines, St. Paul, Omaha, ‘Toledo, Dayton, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Madison, Faribault, 
Topeka, Ypsilanti, Oshkosh, Providence, R. 1., Worcester, Mass., Saco, Me., Portland, Me., etc. Fifteen State Nor- 
mals, besides many other Normal Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools. 
$ .80 $ .60 


Pres't Del. State Normal Unv. 


‘* A masterpiece of intellectual research and original tho tg, are W. Harkn f 
Adopted for Brown University, University of Chicago, Virginia State University, Kenyon College, Lombard Univer- 
$1.35 $1.00 $ .68 


sity, Baldwin University, University of California, etc. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, . 

‘Taught a class of over one hundred in Brown’s Physiology last spring, and found the book admirably adapted to class- 
room work.”—L McLoutn, Mich. State Normal. 


Adopted for New York City, Indianapolis, Belfast, Me., Des Moines, Madison, Burlington, Chillicothe, O., Pawtucket, 


R. 1., York, Pa., Lansing, Mich., Portsmouth, R. I., one hundred counties in Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, and Normal Schools, Colleges, and Private Schools in every State in the Unign. 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, e - $1.50 $1.13 


** Have introduced it, and regard it the most satisfactory text-book on the subject that has been published.””—G. W. 
ATHERTON, A.M., Prof. of Constitutional Law in Rutgers College. 

** By all odds the best.”— Zhe Nation. 

Adopted for Ten State Normals, and other Normal Schools, Colby University, Bowdoin College, Rutgers College, 
Antioch College, Marietta College, ‘Fisk University, Baldwin University, Indiana State University, Mo. State University, 
lowa State University, Ohio Wesleyan University, etc, etc., the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Provi- 
dence, Des Moines, Lawrence, Mass., Somerville, Mass., etc. 

Hepburn’s Rhetoric, . $1.25 $.94 §$ .63 
“* Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric is better fitted for a text-book than any work of the kind with which I am familiar. It 
is a decided advance upon works of old style.’”—Dr. A. A. E. Taytor, D.D., Pres’t University of Wooster. 

“ It is enough to say that I like its plan and execution, and have concluded to try it in our next class.’”’—Rost. ALLYN, 
D.D., Pres’ t Southern lil. Normal University. 

Adopted for Miss. College, Southern Il. Normal University, Mich. State Agricultural College, Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Brown University, Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., Heidelberg Coll e, Daughter’s College, 
Ky., St. Lawrence University, Wheeling Female College, Fort Wayne, Ind., Portland, Or., Hamilton, O., etc., etc. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


FOR 1876! 


We cordially invite the attention of all 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


To the Berean Series of International Lessons and Teachers’ Aids for 1876. The series are used by representative 
Snnday-schools of all denominations, and receive the warmest commendations from them. 


BEREAN SERIES. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. Monthly. Single copy, | BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Quarterly. 20 cts. per year. 
65 ae onsem. Clubs of six and over to one address, | PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Monthly. 26cts. “ 

BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Monthly. 5% cts. per year. | BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Quarterly. $4.00 “ 

BEREAN QUESTION BOOK. 


Containing all the Lessons for 1876. Per copy, cents ......... Containing the same, interleaved. copy, ° 
bound with board mare. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


WHEDON’S COMMENTARY, Old Testament. Vols. 3 and 4. Each ............00 3 50 
do. do. POP. 1 75 
THE NORMAL ° 
Monthly. “ For the advanced ranks of Sunday-school Workers.” ..... Per year, $1 50 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 
Weekly edition .......... 75 cents each. | Semi-monthly edition ... 40 cents each. 
Clubs of six or more.......- a & Clubs of six or more....32 


bd The subscription prices given above include the postage, which the Publishers are required to prepay. 


‘ Add for New England, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 
805 Broadway, New York. goe 


38 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
TEN YEARS AGO MESSRS. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. ESTAB- 
LISHED THEIR ADVERTISING AGENCY IN NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE YEARS AGO THEY ABSORBED THE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 
BY MR. JOHN HOOPER, WHO WAS THE FIRST TO GO INTO 
THIS KIND OF ENTERPRISE. NOW HEY HAVE THE SATIS- 
FACTION OF CONTROLLING THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND COM- 
PLETE ADVERTISING CONNECTION WHICH HAS EVER BEEN 
SECURED, AND ONE WHICH WOULD BE HARDLY POSSIBLE 
IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY BUT THIS. THEY HAVE SUCCEEDED 
IN WORKING DOWN A COMPLEX BUSINESS INTO SO THOR- 
OUGHLY A SYSTEMATIC METHOD THAT NO CHANGE IN THE 
NEWSPAPER SYSTEM OF AMERICA CAN ESCAPE NOTICE, 
WHILE THE WIDEST INFORMATION UPON ALL TOPICS IN- 
TERESTING TO ADVERTISERS IS PLACED READILY AT THE 


DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC.— NEW-YORK TIMES, Fune 14, 1875. 


School- Book Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Loomis’s Mathematical Series ; 

Swinton’s Language Series, 

French’s Arithmetics ; 

Harper’s United States Readers ; 

Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature; 

Comfort’s German Series ; 

Scott’s Histories of the United States; 

Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems ; 

Ete., ete., etc. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


For information address 
STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
52 47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 

(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 


Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call wu or 
ress WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S. HAYES, 
52 22 Haw.ey Street, BOSTON. 
CRIBNER ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
Publications. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sh 1a R a 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Teaxt-Books. 


CQOWwPERTH WAIT & 
Enucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New Engl »d Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,‘ 39 Brattie St., Boston 


H. M. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand Street, New York. 


GINN BROTHER 


PUBLISH 


OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin’s, White's, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott's Greek, 

Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, We 
and Bacon). 

Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Hoit. =" 44 


13 Tremont Place 
BOSTON, 


A merican | 109 Fulton St 
A A OOK New York. — 
AAA 
A A EXCHANGE. 


Furnish all new and second-hand Books, Magazines, and 
Reviews. Want second-hand books and back numbers and 
vol of periodicals. Books, new and old, loaned to all 
parts of the United States. Book ExcHanGe MonTHLy, 25 
cents a year, gives ry lists ot books, etc. 

49 22 oun B. AtpEn, Mazager. 


INDERGARTEN OCCUPATION 


MATERIALS. 
F. W. MARTINI & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies, 
112 Wittram St., NEW YORK. 


Catalogues furnished on application. s2d 
EM BE RSESEP in the Educational Art-Union, and 


the Portraits of Horace Mann and Emma WILLARD 
are offered to subscribers until February 1, 1876. (See issue 


of January 1, 1876.) 


24 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


iii 


Representative Booksellers 
NE w ENGL AND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 

41—45 Franklin Boston, 

ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 

College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 

of Literature, Seience, and Art. Special attention given to 

furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 


Armstrong & Co., . . . New York. 
Scribner from Teachers and School Officers 
will receive prompt attention. m 


40 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Bromfield 8t., 


? 
School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
Sarr" 4 large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
ew" Ei d Agents for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers a4 introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 


Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for ro p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


Agents Wanted. 
Fashionable Cards. 


Send for Agents’ Outfit, which 
Agents Wanted { includes Specimen Book, Price 
List, New Designs, with more than fifty styles of Printi 
and Engraving. Also one of our beautiful CARD CASES. 
Price of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 
Send yonr orders to 
A. S. MASON & CoO., 
45m 73 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an EMINENT Cu1caGo Diving, a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of and participant in his great 
revival meetings in ENGLAND. Endorsed and approved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fowrer of the North- 
Western University :—“ May God grant this book a million 
readers, and many converts to Christ.’’ Send for circulars 
to ‘AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
7 HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington __BosToN, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Eng French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 Zz 


SOCIETY REGALIA, 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
J + HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled ; in prices, 


moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. "BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
as ty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 


receive prompt attention. 45 


F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEOH TY BADGES, 
D MED 
All orders by mail promptly attended +s gy 
%6 9 Nassau New York. 


ELOCUTION 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, 
erences :— 
and Faculty of the School 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh Bl 
Bones, and eat, dried and nd to a Sweet Meal. pone) 
well. Very nutritious. Fewls like it very much. Trial 
gone and $1.00; 100 Ib. $2.50. Address W. Hi. 

owker 53 N. Market St., Boston. 


Penny Songs 
CHROMO MUSIC CARDS, 


‘ For Public Schools. 
Sample packages containing specimens will be sent on re- 
ceipt fs ee Cents. No orders furnished for less than that 
amount. Address the Publisher, 
St MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS. 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in “ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 1876; 
sent postpaid en receipt of 35 cents. J.W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School of Elocution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 49m 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tiens in America, and for invalids seeking health, and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
Cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
lars, testimonials, etc. Address, as ooo ts 
27 JAMES H. JACKSON. 


Centennial Paper. 


Of the prescribed size, and ruled according to official require- 
ments for the exhibition of School work 
at the Exposition. 


For sale by 
ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 


48d 34 School Street, Boston. 


ONDERFUL SUCCESS in teaching DEAF 

MUTES to Speak and Read the Lips! A copy of 
Whipple’s Home School Fournal, givin full information, 
Free. Address, J. & Z. C. WHIPPL t & CO., Mystic 
River, Conn. 50 b 


AND TEACHERS 
would always be on time, they must have a Watch that they 
can depend upon. You can find all kinds of reliable time- 
keepers at lowest prices at BEALS & JONES'S, No. 11 
Mitk St., three doors from Hawley St. WATCH RE- 
PAIRING done pane and in the best manner. A fine 
assortment of JEWELRY, of the most approved designs. 
Everything new. 49 2 


INDIAN CLUBS BOXING GLOVES, DUMB 
y BELLS; FENCING Foils, 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boatin a, Tights, Trun 
Hosiery. Banas ofall kinds)5 POLLARD, LEIGHTO 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please men- 
tion this paper when writing.) 48d 


0 CARDS, including White and Tinted Bristol 


Snowflakes, Marble, Scotch Granite, Plaid, an 
Glass, with your own name on 12 of them, sent post 
ap for 10 cents. Agents wanted. ‘Terms and 
samples for stamp. F. W. Gaxpiner, Lynn, Mass. 
(State where you saw this advertisement. ) gra 


ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Re- 
view in Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower, 
Grammar, and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This 
card is small, and arranged with great care and prema wae 
upon good material; presenting all the combinations foun 
in the Numeral Tables. Also the Sign representing those 
combinations, with simple definitions. It proves of great 
service to both teacher and pupil, and is commended by the 
best educators of Boston and vicinity. Sold ¥ Brewer & 
Titgston, No. 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 5 cents 
each. Samples sent free on application to M. H. FAXON, 
No. 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also a Combination Card, having the regular Tables 
on one side, and the above Miscellaneous Review on the 
other. Price 8 cts. 48d 


SOR 


ESTERBROOK'S 


ist 


ESTERBROOK'L 


FALCON PEN. 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particular! 
for the requirements of Schools. includes many ft of late 
© assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
or, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for maki 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low coe en 
is sible for good workmanship. 
heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 

from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


by J. Brownine of London, and 


and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 


10:00 and 12:00 


WINTHROP 


and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
98 North Street, BOSTON. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 


Office in Tremont Street; — Hours between 


Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 


as well as in private dwelliugs, it has given unboynded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerfut heat with a smal] amount 
of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all| 3 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEHL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’s, seseriptive name 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


N 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


Self-Inking Presses. 
of DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Champion Self-Inker, $14 


Presses from 83.00 to $110. Office 
ete 85.00. sold. 
Send Ge. for splendid book of 
Type; Cuts, &c. with beautifully illus- 

instructions for beginners. Alert 
Self-Inker, with fron stand, 

RE & Co. 

209 Washington St., Boston 


‘Traps Mark, 


? 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR: 


An experience of twenty-ei 
years warrants us in presen’ 
this to the public. 

It has more power heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. Por ease 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which nay accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANT1- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 


Patented Fune 15, 1875- and handle, which can be opera- 


place or turned bottom-side up. 

A sh-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating 

lication. 

0. W. WHITE & CO. 

Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


DUMPINGGRATE, with 


ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
Has the most capfacious 


and Ventilating all classes of 


T eachers 
Furnished 


Gratis!! 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 


School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 


School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you adverti ou may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three wou d be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, Photographs, etc., ready to be 
onsulted. F. B. SNOW, Mazager. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. GC. SHATTUCK’S 


No. 73 Fulton Street. BOSTON. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufac 


tory, 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
tees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


The attention ef School Commit 


The 
‘* ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 
has 


Stood the test of experience and given entire satisfaction in every insiSend for Catalogue and Price List. 


4s I can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned t 


of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “ Folding” Seats, 


AND DESK,’’ 
A. G. WH 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


CHILDREN 
and youth are 


SILVER CAROLS. 


KING" Day School and Juvenile Singing Books. 
Immense demand. 
Pre-eminently superior to all others. $5 per dozen. Single 
copy 50 cents. Specimen pages free. 


W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cl Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Copper tin in 
of Co! 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, ete. Fully 

arranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cincinnatl, 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, ali 10 varieties 


with your name neat! nted on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of Cts. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. w.c. C ON, 
46 Kneeland St., Bosten, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14.eb 


HEALTH LIFT. 


THE REACTIONARY LIFTER, 
A FAMILY GYMNASIUM COMPLETE. 


PRICE, $100. 
HEALTH LIFT PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTIFMEN, 


40 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


THREE MONTHS, DAILY EXERCISE 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, ‘%;" 
Grammar and 


just what are wanted.’ Samples sent the 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGE Gloucester, Mass. 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
to cts of| BINDERS bd Journal, two 
styles of very neat ders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year, These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
$1.25; in cloth and sides, $1.00. on 
each 25 cents, which should remitted with be ola 
Address NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a 
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| For Sele 
22 Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NE = 
New-York 4 Maiden EMO REE Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing public 
schools with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 
| 
| 
= = \ a 4) \ Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ th 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Pocket Gymnasium! 


(PATENTED JUNE 1, 1875,) 


The Most Complete System of Physical Exercise Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


GOODYEAR’S 
Pocket Gymnasium, 


PATENTED JUNE ist, 1875. 


This invention is designed to take the place of several of 
the appliances devoted to physical culture at present in use. 
It is a vast improvement upon the elastic strap with handles, 
which has been so largely used for stren ning the arms 
and expanding the chest. Constructed of various sizes, and 


arranged not only for arm-exercises, but for lifti rowing, 
and the like, it combines all the advantages claimed for THE 
HEALTH-LIFT, with such as are secured by the ordinary 


gymnastic exercises. 

This system of exercise is purely reactionary, the contrac- 
tion of the elastic material securing the double-pull which is 
deemed so advantageous. The accurate uation of the 
appliances and their great range of power ts them alike 
to young and old, to le as well as to the stalwart. 

brief description of the ee a will satisfy the reader 
of its wide scope and power for usefulness. 

Elastic tubes of various dimensions, from a diameter of 
five-sixteenths to that of an inch or more, are constructed of 
pure India-rubber, and are vulcanized by a process which de- 
prives them of unpleasant odor. Suitable handles are insert- 
ed into the ends of these tubes, and are there firmly secured. | 
A safety cord passes through the handles, and coils loosely | 
within each tube, to prevent all danger of injury from the | 
flying ends of the tube should a br. occur. 

tubes are seven in number, to these other and 

more powerful ones are added if demanded. The series of 

sevena }to supply the general want. By the proper 

use of the entire series, it is safe to say that the strength of 

individual can be more than doubled in thirty days. 

manner abe Ly tubes will readily be u tood 

by an examination of the cuts. For all chest exercises, such 

as rowing, boxing, putting up dumb-bells, and swinging clubs, 

—in short, all employment of the muscles of the chest, arms, 

and ders,—they will be found to be superior to all 
other be 

A single tube may coploust wt the hands, as are the 
exercising straps, and much more safely and advantageously ; 
but great advantage is gained, and many new and graceful 
movements are secured, by the addition of the hooks and 
eyes with which the largest size is suppli 

The most desirable and effective Lifting Machine is se- 
cured employing two of the large tubes provided with 
on gimlet-pointed hooks are readily screwed into 

loor, and the Machine is ready for use. The 
elasticity of the rubber secures a perfect reaction, and pro- 
vides for extended growth of muscular power. The cuts ex- 
appliance in use. 


advantages attending the various forms of physical the 


No. 1—For Children from 4 to 6 years, each........... 
No. 2—For Children from 6 to 8 years, each........... 
No. 3—For Children from 8 to 10 years, each........ .. 
No. 4—For Children from 10 to 14 years, each........... 


No. 7 is fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to 


Rubber Goods, Toy, Fancy, Sporting, Book, and School Supplies Dealers, and 


GOODYEAR’S INDIA-RUBBER 


697 Broadway, N. Y. . . 


exercise to which these tubes are pn gers et can | 
hardly be overstated. Every argument which can be appro- | 
priately used in favor of the Health Lift, is equally appro- | 
priate Sood and many others may be added, inasmuch as the | 
system admits of an infinite variety of changes, and provides | 
for the free growth and strengthening of the entire muscular | 
fabric of the human frame. In ordinary life many muscles | 
are neglected, while others are, perhaps, unduly exercised. 

The muscles of the leg of the professional dancer become | 
enormously developed, while those of the arm shrink and 
shrivel, and lose their fair proportions. The right arm of 
the blacksmith becomes inordinately developed by excessive 
use, while his lower extremities lose much of their power. 


The true theory of exercise is to develop all the organs har- 
moniously, and thereby to secure the highest physical con- 
dition. 


Serious doubts exist as to the advantage to be derived 
from the more exhausting exercises of the nasium. There 
is, however, but one opinion — m 1 authorities as 
to the value of the milder form of physical culture, known as 
light gymnastics; and it is the object of the invention which 
is here introduced to supply, in the most com and useful 
form, all the a tus required for the best elopment of 
ph apd ed in both sexes, and at all ages. 

leis a itted that sound health and symmetrical growth 
cannot be secured and maintained for a prolonged period 
without a perfect circulation of the blood. Congestion of the 
brain, or stomach, or liver, or other internal organs, must 
ultimately follow a life without activity,—a life of partial 
torpor. i man of business, the professional man, uses 
the brain excessively, but neglects the body. By and by 
brain and body break down. fi the blood had been sent ac- 
tively to every tissue and fiber by physical effort, rightly di- 
rected, bedy and brain would not wear out in a century. 
What is true of the professional or business man is true of 
the woman in her home, the girl at her sewing-machine; the 
child at school. All these classes are employing the brain 
more or less actively, and ail are over-exerting one portion of 
the physical structure, while other portions are neglected. 
The right hand of the penman is overworked, as is the lower 
extremity of the sewing-machine operator, while the muscles 
of other portions of the body, with all their interlacing net- 
work of nerves and blood-vessels, are itted to remain 
inactive and comparatively unused. ‘The consequence of 
this unequal exercise is made apparent in many ways. There 
is deformity of the chest and Aa ps curvature of the spine, 
a flattening of the thorax, a lessening of the breathing s 
a weakening of the heart’s action, and a general loss of vital 


power. 
It is neither difficult, nor onerous, nor expensive to 

the human frame in condition, by the means whi 
we here indicate. emotions attending the use of 
the tubes are only those of satisfaction and pleasure. 
Young persons enter into the exercises with the keenest zest, 
relinquish them with reluctance, and return to them when 
appointed hour arrives with the liveliest expressions of 


deli 
ies and mental elevation from their 
The worn and weary woman acknowleges t 
glow which comes from a few momen 
these health-giving appliances. 


t. The brain-weary scholar finds ever-renewed exhil- 


daily use. 
sparkle and 


daily practice with 
Even the bed-ridden in- 
valid or convalescent, unable to walk and without the power 


to take exercise in any of the ordinary modes, can find some- 
thing of invigoration by toying with these life-giving tubes ; 


while the active brain of the 


m whose toil throughout 


the day has banished sleep at night is lulled to repose by the 


equalization of the circulation which a 
cise with these tubes induces. 


moments’ exer- 


Here, then, is Exercise, and all that the name implies, in 
the most inexpensive and portable form. Here is the best 


method of accumulating stren 
off disease; of securing that 
ever actompanies vigorous heal 


TESTIMONIALS. 


and elasticity; of wardi 
ical and pace. A) tone which 


CoLiece or THE City or New York, } 
June sth, 1875. 
Engaged as I am poofeetonsity om an average daily drill 


of ten hours’ vocal gymnastics, I 
pelled to exercise the outer muscles 


d myself absolutely com- 
of The body, as well as 


those directly connected with the lungs and vocal chords, 
not only to give harmonious development, but to actually 
prevent wear that might otherwise ensue by unequal 


dominant employment. 
I have tried Indian clubs, weights, d 


ave discarded all of them in 


pre- 


chest ex- 
pesdee, aad have resorted to appliances of my own ; but I 


vor of yonr “ Exercising 
Tube,” which seems to be what I have desired, and I con- 
i the narrow- 


c 

I would advise public and clergymen to have one 
constantly at hand, and its daily use keep their chests 
broadened and their arms filled with er. Such persons 


will find it a great diffuser of the bl and, as a sequence, 
confidence, 


what is so much desired, courage and 
from the equalized circulation thus induced. 


J. E. FROBISHER, 
Prof. of Elocution, author of “ Voice and Action.” 


I have paid much attention to gymnastic exercise and 


a, and, after examining and testing 


** Goodyear s 


et Gymnasium,” | take pleasure in saying that I con- 


sider it a si 


larly agreeable and effective means of exercise | they 


and one well wort y of general introduction as an aid to that 
lected. 
ER, 


culture which is too often lamentably n 
WILLIAM R.A 

Pastor of Church of the Messiah, 
Goopvear I. R. Curter Co., 67 Broadwa 
_ Gents: I am much pleased with your 
sium.” As a means isi 


Park Ave., N. Y. 


N. Y. 
Pocket Gymna- 
of exercising and strengthening the 


muscles of the chest and upper extremities it is excellent. 
This, with its and should render 
it deservedly popular. F. B. SEELYE, M.D. 

737 Broadway, N. Y. 

Evectro-Mepicau 
(Office of the New York Electrical Cure Co.), 
16 University Place. 
We are using and recommending your “‘ Exercise Tubes” 


every day. I wish its name more clearly indicated its merit. 
It is difficult to conceive of so great an amount of utility in 
so simpie a devi A. C. VAN EPPS, Supt. 


New York, July 1 18 
Goopygar I. R. Curter Co., 697 
Gents : — Your new “‘ Exercise Tube” or ** Pocket Gym- 
nasium’”’ is the most complete form of physical culture I 
have yet examined. Its gentle and exhilarating effects make 
it an invaluable instrument for invalids and convalescents. 
J. R. NICKLES, 
Druggist, corner Broadway and Fourth street. 


New York, Oct. rrth, 1875. 

I have daily used No. 5 of Pay “ Parlor Gymnasium”’ 
ever since I krst heard of it. e benefit derived from it 
is incalculable. For three days it happened to get mislaid, 
and I was only too glad for its recovery, and could only re- 
alize how much I could possibly miss it by its temporary loss. 
_ You have my best wishes for its furtherance into general use, 


by ladies ef mental occupations. 
EMMA COWELL. 


Brooxtyn, L. I., Oct. 13th, 1875. 
We have three of your ‘‘ Exercising Tubes” in our family, 
ed to our individual strengths, and they are as regular 
in their use as are our daily meals. We know little of nerv- 
ousness their family, and our ~ 
tieity a uoyancy of spirits 1 proportionately. 
They are certainly ex t for in-door exercise. 
L. & E. JOHNSON. 


Conn. Lire Ins. Co., October, 1875. 

I have been sorely tried by man’s great enemy, dyspepsia, 
until | was advised by a friend who knew of them to use 
your “‘ Exercising Tube.” I tried them until I have secured 


the one best pted to my needs, and I have become a 
changed man. _I think, outside of the regular gymnasium, 
are really the best system of exercise | have yet seen. 


G. C. EDWARDS. 
Nyack, N. Y., October rgth, 1875. 
The “ Exercising Tube” is a perfect gymnasium in itself. 
It has done me much good ever since I commenced its use. 
I am much stronger, in far better health, and not so subject 
to fatigue. hope it may be as beneficial to others. 


PRICE LisT. 
t or floor. Two of this size, properly arranged, make a complet ap We send these address, mail, on recei: price......... 


arrangements 


desiring a supply of the 


CURLER COMPANY, 
(Exclusive Manufacturers under Letters Patent.) . 


Wantep.—First-class i County in the United i 
Unit Beers, employed, to whom liberal inducements will be given. 


. Post-Office Box 5156. 
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